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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D, 1720, by Charter of George the First. 
Chief Office, Royal Exchange, London ; 


il. 


FOS LE, and MARINE ASSURANCES 
on terms. 


Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Yrars. 
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TO PERSONS CONNECTED WITH 
INDIA. 


THE MEDICAL INVALID 


AND 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
HEAD OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom, and 
in wone the Principal Towns on the Continent 
urope, and Branches and Agencies 
throughout India and Ceylon. 
FOR GRANTING ASSURANCES ON LIVES, ENDOWMENTS 
AND ANNUITIES. 


LONDON. 





Pimlico. 


‘anonbury. 





INDIAN BRANCH. 


YHIS OFFICE has resumed active operations 

in all parts of Her Majesty's Dominions in India, at 

ordinary rates of premium on approved lives. Life Assur- 
ance has the following among other advantages -— 


1. It enables persons, by ying a small sum of money 
periodically, to secure an in epende ence for their families. 

2. It is specially convenient to Officers in the Army, and 
to Professional Men of every description, whose incomes 
depend on their lives. 

3. It facilitates transactions for raising money on loan. 


doubtful debts. 
The fulfilment of the conditions of Marriage Settle- 
ments 

6. It enables Partners in Mercantile Firms to provide 

against loss by the death of their Co-partners. 
It reimburses the purchasers of Life Annuities for the 
sum invested. 

8. In general it affords certain means of indemnit against 
any probable claim or eg 4 loss to which Public 
or Individuals are exposed, in the event of the death of 
others. 

Reference is requested to this Society’s detailed an- 
nouncements in most of the Indian Papers and Seri- 
ala, including the Friend of India, Englishman, 
Hurkaru, Mofussilite, Delhi Gazette, Lahore Chron- 
icle, Bombay Times, Madras Atheneum, and Ceylon 
Times. Prospectuses sent = a a part of India. 

By or 
Caleutta, April, 1859. P. M. TAIT, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER 


REGULATOR (Geylin'’s Patent). The only one in the 
world by which the so from Argand, Fish-tail, and all 
other burners remains invariable under ali variations of pres- 
sure, and the cost of each light is less than one farthing 
| per hour. 

are | . Can be fixed horizontal, close to, or at a distance from, 








| of a double chamber, the inner 


-rforated, covered with a 


on the Australian olonies negotiated and sent | ae giving action to a spherical vaive. 


| rice 38. each, (One sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage- 
| sts axed ) 
| 
| 


W.H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, , Oxford- street, London. . W.C 





THE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS 


iB E DSTEAD (Geyelin’s Patent) combining the advan- 
| tages of Metallic Bedsteads with the comfort Yd a Spring 
| M attrass at less than half the cost. Certified by medi 

men as the best and mostcomfortable Bedst ever in- 
| vented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot possibly har- 
| bour vermir. 
Sold by W. Agent, 462 Oxford-street, 


H. KENNEDY, 
London, W.c. 


late 





BRECKNELL, TURNER, AND SONS’ 
TICE HAND CANDLESTICKS, 


) 
OF TEN | With Registered Glass Shades, entirely prevent the gutter- 
ive such | ing of candles when carried about. 
Brecknell, Turner, and Sons, wax and tallow chandlers 
and soap and oil merchants, at the Beehive, 31 and 32, Hay 
' market, 5. 





, and a | 


4. It is available to secure the ultimate payment of bad or a 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCUR- 
RENCE. 


Insurance data show that mers PERSON in every FIF- 
TEEN is more or less injured by Accident yearly. 
An yom Payment of £3 secures 


A FIXED eng own oF mJ a WEEK 


1,000 IN ¢ CASE OF 1 
ACCIDENTS Ks EV at 


RAILWAY Pikes ERS’ > snicaails 


pA has neat "in in ps ang for Accidents 
uses may be had at the 
cg ad ce a 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Roce, 3, Ol {a ‘Broad-etreet, La street, em Pre. 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


have never contemplated tran their Business to 
atever, yo to insure 
ecident either 





other Company w 
every description of A: or 


W. J. VIAN Secoeteny 
{Oia Broad-street, E.C. ont " x 


NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 
See the Prospectus of the Cross, Londo LIFE Ee 


Gaakea a 47, _ co, 

wa obtain 1 during 

t -, “death, for 4 Premium 
toe to friends re- 





5,000/. Consols 
Guinea. No other char 
No medical examina 
uired. 


Chief Offices, 47, Charing Cross, 
Agents wanted throughout the United’ Kingdom. 


MAPPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS 


Warranted by the Makers. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZO Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN’'S 3. RAZORS suitable for Hard or Soft 
Beards) Shave well for Ten Years. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES AND 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 











Gentleman’s Leather Dressing Case, fitted...... £2 1 @ 
es s Solid Leather Dressing Case, ee 
hee eee ee ee 2 
Gentleman’ 8 Leather ‘Travelling and Dressing 
Bag, fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Foeket, 
COMPLE! ...cccccccccescoe csvecevtescnstacec’s £i0@ 
do, addition 
of W yiting Materials, Patent I ok, al Light, 
COMPETED on cnnes ccccccsvcncenantcaniposses £06 
a | 8 very large: 18 in. Bag, with Dress- 
and Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Oat- 
idle Poche) .6s0 <0 4000 6ns5sbes 0 odpeteust asus £7 06 
Gentleman’ 8 17 in. “Writing and Dressir ng 
rhe nengrodnn Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Ar- 
ticles, sesseccccceeee £1210 @ 
Gentiowen's 817 im Writing “and Dressi 
fitted with every necessary, very 
Complete ccccccccccccodcsecccersvssceceesss £5 0¢@ 
Enamel Leather Lady's Travelli ‘Bag, i3 in. 
Lined Silk, fitted with 14 — » Outside 
Pocket, com — £26 @ 
oroceo Leat Lady’ 3 ‘iraveltim 
Silk, fitted with 16 Articles, bag, Lined 
Complete ...cccccccsccovecesosecssces £44¢@ 
do. with addition 
of Writing “Materials, Ink, and Light, com- 
Phebe 2a lcsdessscbecsohessocstetbdcosatconoced £556 
Avant Leather Lady's Writiv “and Dressing 
Bag, 15 in., fitted with = = ~—> a £10 0 @ 
Levant Leather Lady’ ——— 
Bag. 15 in., fitted with cn 30 A es, Out 
Pockets, complete ......6+. dssecceneccseectes £306 
Levant Leather Lady's ‘Travelling and Dresst ng 
15 in., fitted very complete, Silver Tops 
to Glass and Bottles, I Brushes, very 
andsome, cr edo cecscdsovece Pedveseseoe o¢ 
A costly Book —— Prices attached, for- 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 
ERS, 


MAPPIN BROTH 
67 and oe KING WILLIAM STRERT, CITY, LONDON... 
Manufactory—Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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MR. HOWARD. | SURGEON-DENTIST, 
No. 52, FLEET-S' ET, has introduced an entirely new 
description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, wn entirely new 


wires or } mney so perfectiy resemble 






tore and mastication. 
and rendered sound and useful in 
street, London.—At home from Ten 





CADIZ. 
A PURE PALE ——. of the Amontillado or 
38s. per dozen, Cash. We receive a regular and direct ship- 
ment of this fine wine. 


were BRETT and Co., 


Old Purnival's Distilicey, Bolborm, H.C 
EAU-DE-VIE. 


This pure PALE BRANDY, t only 168. on, 
is deabonatrated, upon Analysis, to peculiarly A 





acidity, and very superior to importations of verit- 
able Cognac. In] — a Ms. or securel 
in acase for the country, HENRY Bt ETT 


Bod CO CO., Old Purnival’s Distillery, H 





NOMY. 
al to 5 dozens) of the finest SOUTH 





AFRICAN SHERIY, fo Guineas, oF dozen; 
r Fo 

best Port, 24s. per dozen, Cask or bottl tease included’ 

Three dozens free. Gath RENEREYS. ABBOTT, 

sa CO., , Importers, 22 and 23, High Holborn. Established 

ENEKEYS’ COGNAC, ~ ure French Brandy, 


pale or one, \. gallon, es 2s. per dozen. 1 Packages 
lon. “Siz gallons the hin three month Waa 


ENEKEYS' LONDON BRANDY, Pale or 


brown, 14s. per gallon, 30s. per dozen. Three dozens 
carriage free. 


ENEKEYS’ LONDON 
4 a. a st peter dren Fa nclided md 
or : eae pall. Ge Countey orders ant aaliteon Seunee. 








ote “ Som - 





F[ENEKEY's PRICES amare of 
WINES and SPIRITS sent _ = application. 
HENEKEYS, ABBOTT, and A — 


lery, 22 and 23, High Holborn, W.C. “peiablighed 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 


LUXURY. 
WELLER & HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES.— 
Port, Sherry, and Madeira, 20s. and 24s. per ; Amon- 
tillado, 24s. and 28s. Dozen 
Extract Dr. »s Anal ee our Wines :— 
“I find your Wine pure and unadulterated, and have no 
doubt of its being J more wholesome than the artificial 





mixtures too for genuine sherry. 

i ed) “HENRY Leruesy, M.B., London Hos 

*int Sample of - sey < the above for Twelve S “ 

Colonial Brandy, Pale or Brown, 15s. and 18s. 6d. o. lon, 
or 30s. and 37s. ‘ser Dosen. We deliver free to an don 
Railway Terminus, or to any Station in England for 1s. per 
Dozen. Terms, Cash. 
; Perey AND HUGHES, 

m “—- of Foreign and Colonial Wines and Spirits, 27, 

” ruteched yee Mark Lane, London, E EC “ 





O T IC E—To INDUCE A TRIAL of 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES 


(the consumption of which has now pealy reached 420,000 


dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade ), a case con- 
taining four samples, sealed and wand will be forwarded 
on receipt of 30 postage nny Sy viz., -pint bottle each 
of best South n Sherry. and Amontil- 
lado, bottles and case ineluded. dy, 15s. ie 


gallon.—Address ANTHONY BROUGIL 29, Strand, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
fA. PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in 
Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and 
ESPECIALLY SUITED TO THE peestace OF 
CHILDREN AND peo _. 
onans of the 


~~ Be = 





The Lancet canes ‘This is 
kind known.”—Obtain it where mo one 
substituted. From Family Grocers, Chemists, 
and Corn dealers.—774, "Market-street, oar and 
23, Ironmonger-lane, London. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 





follows :—“This not to — ag am Ad 
Sauce, T ~—— a pant ae 
he well-known labels, w protected wgalne i 
9t . 1808. 


a perpetual injunction in Chaneery of ot 
o nawand etreot i ary -square, 





AN ACT OF GRATITUDE. 
sof a MEDICAL BOOK for 


| make Geapoctiong these new-and improved Designs, 


- “THE LEADER. 


DOES OUR TAILOR FIT YOU? 
TRY J. SM LOMBARD STREET, E.C.—SOL- 
FERINO TKOUS all Wool, of the Newest Designs, in 
endless Variety, to order, 16s.—Observe the Address— 

38, LOMBARD STREET. 


Aza HYAM’S SEA-SIDE GARMENTS. 
and Marine Visitors are recommended to 








AWRENCE HYAM’S GARMENTS of a PAT-| 5° 
TERN, in Seat uniform and serviceable ~~. = 
and Vest alike, 2is. Trousers and Vest alike, 20s. 

Suits 388. Materials ingreat variety. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S TROUSERS and VESTS. 
Elegantly cut and wrought in ample variety of Pattern. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S BOY’S SUITS FOR 
BETTER WEAR.—The Quality, Fashion, Adaptation, 

and Finish of ~~ ‘Suits are universally admired. Prices, 

208., 25s., and 30s 

AWRENCE HYAM’S DRESSES for CHILD- 
REN.—These are the most unique Dress Suits ever intro- 

duced for Juvenile adoption. Prices 10s. 6d., 13s. 6d., and 21s. 


AWRENCE HYAM'S SPECIFIC NOTICE. 
—The Proprietor would emphatically notify that he is 

in no way connected with any other House in London than 

the following 

CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 36, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

WEST-END BRANCH, 189 and 190 (corner of Francis- 

street), Tottenham-court-road, W. 


NEW DISCOVERY—TEETH. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S (the old established dentists) im 
provement in 


VULCANISED INDIA RUBBER, & GUTTA PERCHA 
as a foundation or lining to 
GABRIEL'S MINERAL TEETH 


renders them unapproachable in it of comfort and dura- 
bility. There are no springsor no extraction of roots, 
while the fit is of the most unerring accuracy. Success is 
guaran’ , even in cases where others have failed. It is 
much lighter, more durable, and congenial tothe mouth, and 
is entirely free from either taste or smell. Messrs. Gabriel 
are e ed to offer the advantages of first-class materials 
and La eee A (from being manufacturers of every 
—_ ap aining to the profession) at charges lower 

an any advertised. Only at their establishments—33, 
LUDGATE HILL (observe number particularly); West- 
end branch, 110, REGENT STREET (established 1804) ; and 
at DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. American Mineral 
Teeth, the best in Europe, from 3s. 6d. per tooth ; sets, £4 4s. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DERILITY, RHFUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF 
CHILDREN ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 

Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its 
rapid curative effects, unquestionably the most economical 
of all kinds. Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 
every other variety is attested by innumerable spontaneous 
testimonials from Physicians and Surgeons European 
reputation. 


OPINION OF EDWIN LANKESTER Esq., M.D., F.RS. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's 
Medical School.. Superintendent of the Food Collection 
at the South Kensington Museum, é&c. &c. 
“T believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil 
is secured in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de 
ongh, who has also written the best Medical treatise on 
the Oil with which I am acquainted. Hence I should deem 
the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
cacy.”’ 


























Sold onty in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
arts, 9s.,capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe JOoNGH’'s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE ; 
in the provinces by respectable Chemists, 
IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Str enuously resist proposed Substitutions. 


RUPTURES. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel = (so hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, asoft Ban ing worn round the 
body, while the ——— re tating = er is supplied by the 
Moce- Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hip, being 
eee Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, 


— ot a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.— 
1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. tego 1s. 8d. 
Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. —Postage 1s. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to FOuN WHITE, 

Post-office, Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, ae, 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEA 
NESS and hy wt Re the — a _ 
They are porous, n texture, and inex ive, and are 
drawn on an ordinary stocking. un 


Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each.—Postage 6d. 
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YAM and CO.’S CONJOINT g 


of Guinea Coat 
Trousers an Vest and hirty eight Shilline Me illing Wa 
well designed from weiform es qeiee oe 
Oxford-street. 


Hinaaiwets 
BIR AM: 
EB : 4, Briggate. 


21, 22, and 23, New-street 2 
YAM and Co.'s CAMBRIDGE SiG q IDGE sap 

H  PAGET JACKETS. 8.—The reopen ore 

tlemen'’s -( 

fee, Od 160-6de 218. Doe and Sis 6a om ER. ie 
YAM and CO.'S DRESS and SURTaR. 
COATS, in West of E os Wheel ia 

fe og hy “a Broad ths, Wi 

Price 25s. to 63s. 











YAM and Co.’s OVER =i aie 
Tweeds, Lasts, ter ne ae ae ntreesed and 
2is., 268., and 358 eT ee ia? 


rYAM and CO.’S JU VENILE COSTHP 
or ing faultless adaptation to 
a x Ch nildren’ a aie rag tn 
als. Price 8 d 21 ight ome 
Capes, 88. 6d., 10s. éd., a. 2 oa bo 


YAM and Co.’s HARROW, 
H RUGBY SUITS. Three new a a 
design, serviceable for school or dress wear, and ; 
— for young gentlemen. Price 15s. 6d., 21s., 2s, 











YAM and CO.’S CLOTHING TO ORDER 
wt ME ert Se Pe Pa 
YAM and CO.’S True-fitting TROUSER. 


To order, on a self-adjusting aad on 
system. Price 17s. 6d. ; Voutehe match, 8s. 





HYAM and CO. aaa nly wi titorig 

an are connec 01 

Establishments :— — 
LONDON: 86, Oxford-stree 
BIRMINGHAM: 21, 22, and 23, New streak 
LEEDS: 42, Briggate. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE — 
And PRIVATE BATH ESTABLISHMENT, 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C.—Sim and 
VAPOUR, GALVANIC, and ELEC 
BATHS, on improved prineip les, For the 
Lead, Mercury, and other Mine rals —— body, 
the cure of Nervous, Diabetic, Paralytic, Cutaneous, 
patic, Spinal, Rheumatic Gout, and rhe bmn 


Medical Superintendent—JOHN SKELTON, By 
M.D., M.R.C.S8 
For terms, &¢., see circular, sent upon reeeiptof 
address. 7 
DAILY, AT THREE O'CLOCK (and on Monday ai 
Saturday evenings at half-past eight), 


DR. KHAN WILL DELIVER HIS CELE 


brated and popular LECTURE on the “ a 
Marriage,’ embracing When and Whom to 3 
and Unhappy Unions, and Their Causes—The Great 
Evil and its Cure—New Views of Men and Things—Da- 
gers of Youth and of Advanced Age—How to Secure Monl 
and Physical Ha 5 a 

The MUSEU 3, Tichborne Street, Haymarket, & 
OPEN DAILY (for gentlemen caly) i, 
Handbook free to Visitors. Dr. Khan’s treatiseon “Tir 


Philosophy of M e,”’ free 5 post for mB 3 
Hatley Street, 


direct from the author, 17, 
Honorary 


Square. 
DR. LA’MERT, Registered LSA, 
Member of the London Hospital = — « 
the University of Erlangen, &p., to be 
SULTED on all Cases of Debility, Sarena and the 
Secret infirmities of Youth, Manhood, and 
DAILY, from 11 till 2, and from 6 till 8, at his residence, 
37, BEDFOR D-SQUARE, LONDON. Dr. 
just published, price Sixpence, with numerous 
and Cases, a New Edition of his Work, enti 
SELF PRESERVATION, AN ESSAY ON 
DEBILITY, which will be forwarded, 
sealed envelope, by Mann, Bookseller, 39, 
don or by — Author, from = ents = 
for eight stamps. ‘ontents :— 
Section I. Phe t ysiology of the Generative Onaes 
Section II. Puberty — Me anhood —The Morale of 
tive Physiology—True and False eg A Physi 
Section III. Marriage in its Social, M a intent 














































Relations—Its Expectancies and Disa 

Section IV. Spermatorrhea — Ste 
Self-inflicted Miseries—Sad Conse —— 

Section V. The Vices of Schools— + Effects of ol 
cious habits on the mental faculties—Importanee 
Discipline. 

Section VI. Treatment of Nervous Debility: men 
and Sterility—Dangerous Results of various Noe } 
dies—The Author’s ——— of Treatment : Medical, 
tetic, and General, derived from Twenty Years 
practice. 


GREY HAIR RESTORED 
TO ITS NATURAL COLOUR. 
NEURALGIA, Nervous Headache, | 


tism, and Stiff Joints eured b 
PATENT MAGNETIC BRUS SH Kos and I va 













































2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey hai and 58. 7 
F. M. H.'s Patent Preventive ¢ Brush. Price, 48. : 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, Lon ondon, where bee 


gratis, the illustrated pamphlet, “ Wh 
and its Remedy,”’ Sold by all ‘Chemists 
repute. 





AN ACT OF eet 


A Clergyman ha’ dns and other fearful Sympia Deb 
of etney, Todigestion and 

ous of imparting to his i ulering ate 

on — res 


a containing The necessary 



















JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Review of the Week. 


Emperor Napoleon has at length (th ough 
rs columns of yesterday's Moniteur) thought 
fit to ten Europe as to the reasons which 
induced him to conclude the much criticised peace 
of Villa Franca, and to withdraw his victorious 
legions from the Austrian territory. Francis 
Joseph, we are somewhat vaguely informed, 
ises certain “concessions” to the Venetians ; 
Cdekeded in return as a sine gua non, that his 
cousins the Grand Dukes should be allowed to 
return to their petty sovereignties in Central 
Italy. Napoleon consented to the bargain, and 
now tells us that if the destinies of Italy had been 
entrusted to men who had at heart the future 
welfare of their country, their aim would have 
been to develope the consequences of this 
t instead of obstructing it. The 

doubts whether any better conditions 

can be obtained for Italy, even though the 
much talked wf European congress should take 
place. The Italian people may probably differ 
with his imperial Majesty; and at any rate they 
seem at present to be arranging their own affairs 
in their own fashion without consulting emperors, 
arch-dukes, or congresses. Napoleon's statement 
Seely, to show that since the arch- 
are not to be restored by foreign force, 
therefore Austria is perfectly entitled to continue 
her t system of government in Venice; the 
inhabitants of that unfortunate state will hardly be 
oftheimperial opinion. In conclusion we are given 





| 


Franca with regard to Italian affairs, having 
apparently proved neither satisfactory nor prac- 
ticable—it is believed that another personal inter- 
view is about to take’ place between the rulers of 
France and Austria, since the conferences of 
Zurich have failed to settle the mode in which 
Central Italy shall be governed. Meanwhile the 
allegiance of the Tuscan people has been solemnly 
offered to Victor | by a deputation of 
the National Assembly of that state; and Farini 
in the Parliament of Modena, in the exercise of his 
office as Dictator has declared the legal annexation 
of Modena and Parma to Piedmont to be 


complete. The inhabitants of the Romagna, 
by their National Assembly, have declared 


that they throw off the authority of the Pope for 
ever, as their temporal sovereign, and demand to 
be included in the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. 
The Piedmontese sovereign has received the 
Tuscan deputies with honour and has not refused 
eventually to become their ruler, but his reply to 
their enthusiastic address merely declares that he 
will support their cause before the Powers, and 
eigietiallp with his magnanimous ally, the French 
Emperor, who, no doubt, carefully revised King 
Victor Emmanuel’s reply before the latter was 
permitted to deliver it to the ‘Tuscan deputies. 
The Pope and the Grand Dukes, however, do not 
intend to give up their former sovereignties with- 
out a struggle ; and the Holy Father in particular 
is busily engaging troops of mercenaries for the 
invasion of the Romagna, recruited, we are told, 
from the worst specimens of all the continental 


|armies, while Austrian soldiers arrive daily at 


to understand that “France has accomplished her | Ancona in private clothes, which are age re- 
n 


mission.” But if France has accomplished her | placed by the Papal livery. To meet t 
mission as far as Italy is concerned, it appears | troop, Garibaldi is doing 
probable that she will soon discover a fresh * mis- | unwarlike Tuscans into an 


is motley 
his best to mould the 
efficient force ; and in 


sion,” and probably one of an equally important na-|the Romagna Mezzocapo is preparing to meet 
ture, The fim 0 


peror issho tly about toleave the plea- | the first shock of the wrath of Christ's 


icar. If 


sant retreat of St. Sauveur, to visit the camp of | efficient generals and a good cause can inspire 


and inspect the port of Cherbourg. 


We |the Italian patriots with suflicient energy and 


hearalso of twenty new iron-plated frigates in | enthusiasm to make up for their want of discipline 
jo of construction, besides screw transports | and training, there is no fear that the result will 


anarmy of 150,000 men. This may be part 
of the peace footing that we have been told of; 


be the defeat of the Hapsburg princes, and the 


final overthrow of the whole fabric of priestly 


but the neighbouring states a express some | tyranny and misgovernment. 
as to what new “ Napoleonic idea ” is | 


curiosity 
ss Uae developed by these means. 


At home, the Queen and her faithful Lords and 
Commons are enjoying the delights of rest and 


amnesty promulgated in France has | holiday-making in the country and at the coast. 
# some further expressjons of opinion | Our evergreen Premier is transacting the busi- 


Felix Pyat declares it to be the duty of 
chman to go back and do his utmost 
spot for the liberation of his country. 
other hand, Flocon and Edgar Quinet 

ied, like Victor Hugo and Louis 

not again to set foot upon their native soil 
and liberty are re-established; while 
Charras hurls back an indignant refusal 
proffered boon crouched in the bitterest 
of invective. M. Pyat would seem to 
he minds to have the best of the argument ; 

Of the points out that leaders, who are worthy 

post, ought to do more than lecture at a 
distance; and he asks whether as much boldness 
be wisely and well displayed by Victor 

Blanc as was showr by M. de 


of the 


it 


e 


aTangement which was made at Villa 


| 





republicans. Chauffour has given | ness of the nation in the quiet retreat of Broad- 
va professorship to return to his native | lands, and varying his ministerial avocations by 


cutting first turfs on railways, visiting mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, andsuch like country gentleman's pursuits. 
Hisgreatrival, Lord Derby, is about to be unwillingly 
dragged from his rural magnificence at Knowsley, 
to be bored by presiding at a'“ demonstration ” of 
fussy Conservatives at Maidstone, and disagreeable 
as it may be to the Earl himself we can have little 
doubt that an oration will be the result, which will 
prove a godsend to the newspapers and the quid- 
nuncs. Other stars in the Parliamentary firma- 
ment have been shedding their light upon provin- 
cial intelligences this week ; and first among these 
is John Bright, at Huddersfield, who entertained 
an audience of three thousand ladies and gentle- 
men with an oration of some two hours’ duration, 
upon the old familiar themes of the abuses in the 
Church, the Parliament, the army and the navy,— 
the enormities committed by the landed interest, 








and the plunder of the taxpayers by the aristo- 
cracy. e general venality and corruption of 
the whole of the representatives of the people, 
with the exception of himself and a half donen 
others, we learn, have wrought such bitterness 
er of this nena le that he 

ath often thought of aecepting the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, the only office, he a —possibly—that 
he shall hold under Government. Aner informing 
his hearers that he was no demagogue, the orator 
wound up one of his most fervent speeches with a 
brilliant peroration describing how absolutely the 
greatness of England depended upon a full snd 
fair parliamentary representation of her people. 

At Leeds has been a banquet with a lord and 
tour M.P.s under the auspices of Sir Peter Fair- 
bairn, of hospitable fame; here were no politics 
discussed, but much mutual congratulation upon 
the wealth and prosperity of Leeds and its 
bourhood. Conservatives at Leicester, and 
rals at Chelmsford, have this week dined and 
talked their fill—the chief topic being that reform 
which everyone pretends to consider necessary for 
the salvation of the country, but the postponement 
of which does not absolutely sto wheels of 
the great machine of progress in the opinion of the 
cynical, nor oceasion any very profound _ grief, 
even to those most clamorous in their 
for it. 

Among the greatest events of the present year 
must be ranked the successful trial trip of that chef- 
deuvre of engineering science, the Great Eastern, 
which will this week have become an accomplished 
fact, and, as far as our present information extends, 
without the slightest accident. One regret is felt 
universally—that the veteran Brunel was incapa- 
citated from illness to be a witness of the success 
achieved by the latest offspring of his genius. 

While our faithful ally, over the water, is busy 
with his mighty screw transports and iron<cased 
frigates, we are doing something, at least, towards 
keeping our place as the largest shipowners of 
Europe. We have the announcement of no less 
than six great ships of war (almost all first-rates) 
to be launched from our dockyards in October 
next; and that they may be properly prepared for 
attack or defence, we have just in the nick of time 
discovered a patent gun to shoot from Dover to 
Calais ; it only remains for the engineer to invent 
spectacles which will make the gun available 
within the scope of the human eye. And on the 
subject of national defences, we may remark that 
something like life begins to show itself among the 
volunteers; and judicious steps have been taken 
to make the various corps something more than 
playthings for idle gentlemen or convivial meetings. 

‘he disputes between masters and workmen in 
various parts of the country are coming to an end. 
At Padiham the strike of the mill-hands, which 
has lasted for twenty-four weeks, is on the point, 
we hear, of ent. The Birmingham gun- 
smiths and the Dublin carpenters have gained 
their point and resumed work at increased 
wages. ‘The successes of these will possibly pre- 
vent an early compromise of the dispute in the 
London building trade, which still remains un- 
settled ; though the masters have announced their 
intention to terminate the “lock-out,” and to open 
their shops*on Monday, it is, we regret to say, 
very doubtful if the terms they offer will be ac- 
cepted by the workmen. 4 

ed 
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Home Hews. 


POLITICAL FORESHADOWINGS. 


A rustic dinner has been held in the Corn Exchange, 
Leicester, in honour of Mr. Unwin Heygate, who 
contested that borough at the late election in the 
Conservative interest. Upwards of 200 gentlemen 
were present, Mr. Miles presiding on the occasion. 
Mr. Heyeary, after adverting at some length to 
the downfall of Lord Derby’s administration, and 
the necessity of attention to the national 

said he would now just advert to the everlastingly 
recurring subject of reform. had now a 
Government for the fourth or fifth time pledged to 
the introduction of a reform bill, and he would say 
that if the Government would bring forward a really 
fair and liberal measure he spoke the feeling of the 
Conservative party when he said they had nothing 
to fear from it, and would offer it no factious opposi- 
tion. He had long been of opinion that there existed 
in this country a large class of intelligent and edu- 
cated operatives, not yet enfranchised, who might be 
safely admitted within the pale of the constitution. 
He stated that at the time of the election, and his 
experience during his canvass, so far from diminishing 
that feeling, confirmed and strengthened it. In fact, 
he had no hesitation in saying he was in favour of 
the admisfion of a large number of the working- 
classes to the franchise. In a speech delivered by 
one of the vice-chairmen it was stated that the 
friends of Mr. Harris, a defeated Liberal would 
openly support Mr. Heygate at another election. 

At Chelmsford on Monday 750 of the Liberal elec- 
tors and their friends gave adinner to Mr. Wingfield 
Baker, the late member for South Essex. On this 
oceasion several members of Parliament were pre- 
sent. Mr. Harpcastie, M.P. said :—Whatever the 
new reform might be, he, asa humble member of the 
House of Commons, would undertake not to be de- 
luded by any such traps as were laid before the 
House-last year by the Government of Lord Derby, 
for he would vote for no reform bill which did not 
secure to all those classes who deserved it a share in 
the franchise.—Mr. Baker referring to the same 
topic observed that the working classes must in 
future be a moral power in the state ; ifthey were 
to exert an effectual influence on public affairs they 
must make theirintelligence felt. A reform bill was 
promised for next session, and he hoped the promise 
would be realised. If it were to be realised it must 
give the country that which was essential for its 
realisation—viz., a 102. franchise in counties ; with- 
out this it was impossible for the working classes to 
have that share in the representation to which they 
were entitled. Referring to local matters, Mr. 
Baker urged that the Liberal part of the county 
must be Bas and united for a contest.—Mr. 
Svurron Wesrery, M.P., remarked that the non- 
electors must ask plainly if they would obtain their 
rights; and what was quite as much to the purpose, 
they knew whom to ask. They would not go to 
Lord wen for a reform bill. True, his lordship 
had recently given a specimen of his skill in that 
line. Nevertheless, Englishmen were not quite ready 
to give the Tory leaders credit for being reformed 
into reformers after such a delusive measure as these 
pretended converts to reform produced when they 
undertook to deal with the subject. The names of 
Lord John Russell and Mr, Milner Gibson were in 
themselves a guarantee that the coming reform bill 
would be proportioned to the increasing intelligence 
and growing capacity of the people. The agricul- 
tural constituencies were formerly the strongholds of 
Toryism ; but a wondrous —. had now come 
over the spirit of their dream. Even the most ob- 
stinate of the self-styled farmers’ friends had aban- 
doned that claim to peculiar favour ; the bubble of 
protection had burst, and it was difficult to see how the 
agricultural constituencies could go on much longer 
in blind reliance on the politicians who, intentionaily 
or not, had so grossly cajoled them with bascless 
hopes. 

Hon. William Narier, who at the late elec- 
tion intimated his intention to offer himself as a 
candidate for Selkirkshire at the first vacancy there- 
after, addressed a meeting of the electors on Friday 
evening. Mr. Napier expressed himself as of mode- 
rate Liberal principles, but guarded against his being 
expected to go g with either the Radical or 
Whig party. Mr. Murray, of Philiphaugh, is also 
a siten ¢pow candidate for the county on more ad- 
vanced Liberal principles. 

At Huddersfield, on Thursday, a company of 

and provers ( to do honour 
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end in England—that there is no such thing in 
Parliament as party, and that there is no real or 
essential difference between the various sections of 
the sonpenity who fight the contests at our gene- 
ral elections. I believe, on the contrary, that politi- 
cal contests are not over in England, but that some 
most important and hereafter to be regarded as 
memorable conflicts are only about to begin. After 
giving a sketch of political parties from 1832 to the 
resent time, in order to prove that the British 
liament does not represent the people, Mr. Bright 
continued :—For many years past there has been 
only what we call wasted sessions of Parliament ; 
and I am so distressed, so weary, so disgusted, and 
at times so hopeless, that I often at the end of a use- 
less session think myself a fool above all other fools 
for spending my time, my labour, my life in the 
House of Commons, and am half resolved, as a duty 
to myself and my family, to seek the only office that 
possibly I may ever hold—the office of steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. Iam frequently tempted to 
take myself from Parliament and to cease labouring 
in a field where there is no soil to grow anything, 
and upon which neither the shower falls nor the sun 
shines.. All that we have done of late years has been 
to vote with a listless apathy millions of money for 
which you have toiled. We have squandered scores 
of millions that under a just and economical Govern- 
ment would have remained in your pockets ; we have 
added tax to tax ; we have, it is true, taken some off; 
we have shifted an uncomfortable burden from 
one shoulder to the other, but the burden remains. It 
grows larger, and, if you did not stagger and fall 
beneath it, it is because your industry, your pro- 
ductiveness, your resolution, and your patience 
surpass those of any other people in the world. 
The hon. member proceeded with his usual good 
taste and eloquence to enlarge upon various 
matters connected with the church, the landed inte- 
rest, and the army: there was nothing however 
particularly novel in his remarks, which principally 
consisted of a repetition of the abuse which he 
delights in showering upon the present state of 
things. A recent military flogging at Woolwich, 
the description of which has been shamefully ex- 
aggerated, was too tempting a text to be neglected 
by Mr. Bright, and the method of handling it was 
certainly not deficient in breadth of assertion or 
in heightened colouring. Upon the subject of reck- 
less expenditure in the navy the hon. gentleman 
said:—You who have been in the gallery of the 
House of Commons know that [have opposite to 
me there a phalanx, when they are all there, of 
some 300 members—that is, of the Tory party—and 
I am not about to exclude all on our side from what 
I am going to say about them ; but I will undertake 
to say, and, what is more, to prove, that if you will 
take those 300 men, and add up everything which 
they pay directly and indirectly in taxes to the State, 
and put it on one side of the ledger, and on the other 
side put everything which they and their immediate 
families receive from the state in appointments and 
salaries in one branch of the public service or 
another, then it will appear they receive three 
times, 1 believe five times, I think I should not err 
ifI said ten times, as much as they pay. Why, 
then, am I to be asked to go to their stolid phalanx 
of tax received and tax expended, and to beg and 
implore them to be more moderate in the use of the 
public money ? Every addition of a million to our 
taxes and the State revenue is adding another stake 
to the parsimony of the privileged classes of England, 
and until you come to this point that you look them 
in the face, and say, ‘ Parliament shall not be the 
instrument of the House of Lordsor of the great 
territorial proprietors, but shall fairly represent the 
great body of the people of England,’ there is no 
remedy for the grievance of which you complain.” 
Having touched upon Indian mismanagement, he 
remarked :—“ And so I presume it will go on until 
some great revolt—some other great catastrophe. 
Parliament still slumbers on, and, when another 
great earthquake comes, if it be an earth- 
quake heavy enough to shake them wide 
awake, you may have an improvement of 
the Government of India; but till then, or until 
the people of England are thoroughly represented, 
and take this question up,I fear there is small 
chance of any real justice to the unfortunate popu- 
lation.” Of the taxes on the people of England he 
said, “You have a Government with all the power of 
an absolute Government, but without the responsi- 
bility ofan absolute Government. You have a Go- 
vernment which consists of about 400 great, some 
of them rich, all of them titled families, and they 
are assisted and buttressed up by all the untitled 
territorial possessors throughout the United King- 
dom. They rule you, and they tax you, and they 
your taxes freely. (“ Hear, hear.” and 
laughter.) Now, I have not the slightest animosity 
tt these people. (Hear.) I likethem to bein 
their own, but their own place is not, to my 
thinking, governing without my consent (laughter), 
nor governing you without your consent.” He con- 
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cluded in these words :—“I have never shows . 
self, as it is termed, the mere demagogne, » 
panders to the cry of an ignorant Prejudiced m 
titude (hear, hear), against his own light 
knowledge and conscience. I have been ag 
withstand what U felt were the errors of the peop 
(hear, hear) as 1 1m now ready to w 
condemn the errors and the injustice of the ¢ 
ment ; but I say that if the people 
less we Pony virtuous and less in! he 
even our rulers flatter us by telling us a 
— if the people rent instead of = 
nation and humanity would gain. 
and’this alone, that we demand a better 
representation. We believe it would be the 
wisdom, luoking a little ahead, for our 
class to concede it, and we are as 
we are of our own existence, that the 
manent power, welfare, peace, and 
or this nation depend upon our obtaj 
which we seek—a fair and free represent 
the whole people in the Parliament of Englap 
It is announced that a great Conservative bang 
will be held on the 15th instant, in the Mote Pak 
Maidstone. A pavilion will be erected, ¢ 
accommodating more than 1,000 
will be taken by Earl Srannore, and the invitation 
include the Earl of Dersy. “No doubt,” says the _ 
Kentish Gazette, “it will be extre' 4 
to the noble ex-premier to come all the way f& 
Knowsley at a season when he invariably 
old English hospitality to a large circle of 
friends. At the same time we are not entiny 
without hope that he may be present at 
influential gathering.” Cure 
At a meeting heid on Friday last at Dumbarton, 
for the formation of a volunteer rifle corps, the 
Duke of Montrose said :—“ We know that wea 
now more liable to invasion than formerly, We 
must feel that, notwithstanding the great 
that is professed by a neighbouring 
us, which we reciprocate and are anxious 
maintain, yet we cannot feel so safe as if ¥ 
a constitutional government in that —a 
the whole is dependent on the single willof 
individual. We must feel that there is no 
upon him if he should think it to be to 
advantage—but I think he won’t find 
attack this country. He has not the 
parliament or of the representatives of the 
or the more mild influence of the country 
the public press, and therefore we cannot 
all the security which we should have 
being armed for all contingencies. This 
spread all over the country, and has been 
in Parliament, and the expressions there given 
have been endorsed by the people at large.” 
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THE STRIKES. 5 
Tue master builders have resolved to re-open thar 
shops on Monday next, to such as ame 
repared to give their assent to the “ 2 
in people are of opinion that as the 
1 
the 
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be re-opened, in a day or two all 

cease ; that the employers and workmen 

with cordiality, and that building operations 
proceed as they were wont to do to the 
unhappy strike. We see no pi ity of so desi 
able a result arising from the mere throwing ope 
of their establishments by the employers, the of 
sive document remaining. The nine hours’ more 
ment has led to the establishment of the Central 
Association of Master Builders, an institution - 
blished in self-defence ; then the Anti-Strike Com 
mittee, and lastly, an association of builders’ fore- 
men. All these bodies act independently. a 
of the foremen are wholly opposed to the i” 
ment, as “arbitrary, un-English, and degrading — 
to the workmen,” while others have no twit. 
Mr. Ballard addresses mectings of the operatives# 
intervals, almost daily, in the Adelaide Gallery. 
The Anti-Strike Committee have now three places 
for the enrolment of members—the head 
the Adelaide Rooms, an office in Little W 5 
street, and another in the Euston-road. 

have been received by the Anti-Strike % 
from country builders to be supplied with the Com 
mittee’s publications ; and we are 1D ae 
some fresh publications are about to be 

the press containing statements Tes 4 
isting conditions of affairs amongst the F; 
the employed, and the Conference of the Be 
Building Trades. We were informed, 00 on 
day evening, that up to that time above 
society men had joined the Anti-Strike pot 
and we have heard that it is not intended that aay 


of the members who have jo 

shall receive relief-money until after Monday 
The claimants for such relief must be 
society men, who were thrown out 
ment in consequence of the closing. Br 
shops on the 6th of August, and ¥ 

return to their employment on Monday 
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assent «“document.” Since our last issue, 
. pest Leap meestiogs have been held in the 
p! in support of the men on strike and 


Pao, and considerable sums contributed on 


sip behalf. About 190 men who struck at the 
= t e the Messrs. Trollope were on 


by the Conference, the skilled 
Berge] the labourers 8s. each, while 3s. 
was given to each of the locked-out. We are in- 
formed that at the weekly meeting of the Trades 
on Tuesday next, in all probability the 
Boe which the engineers have held out the hope 
of bestowing will be handed over by them. 
THE PADIHAM STRIKE. 
The result of an interview between some of the 
manufacturers and their ag mtn at 
Whalley, to lead to a partial, if not an 
ee en ot labour in the mills of Padiham, 
which have now been standing for upwards of 
-four weeks. The deputations met the 
saadhctarere by special appointment. The inter- 
view was sought as a means to bring about ne- 
gotiations, and in this the operatives were successful. 
THE BIRMINGHAM GUN TRADE. 
The strike of the “screwers” employed by the 
Birmingham contractors for small arms for the 
has been settled by arbitration. This 
took on Monday afternoon, and occupied 
hours ; the result of the award was that the 
men are to receive the amount they demanded (4s. 
6d.) forthe particular class of work of the consta- 
= seed 
THE STRIKE IN DUBLIN. 
The Freeman's Journal intimates that the diffe- 
rences between the master-builders and the car- 
have been adjusted, the former having of 
their own accord adopted the terms proposed by the 
tradesmen. It is added that all hands are now em- 


ployed, and that the most amicable relationship is 
established between the two parties. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Oxeof Sir William Armstrong’s guns, an eighty- 
, forged at the Elswick factory, was tested 

the long range at Shoeburyness on Thursday 
eo wee of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee of Woolwich Arsenal, and gave the most 
‘wonderful results as regards accuracy, &c. The 
ight obtained was 9,000 yards, or upwards of five 
; This tremeridous weapon is outdone, how- 
ever (according to report) by another of which we 
have the following emareo-ds most wonderful 
long-range cannon, invented by Mr. Jeffries, paten- 
tee of the well-known marine glue, is in course of 
being mounted in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, for 
experiments at Shoeburyness. Its range or flight of 
~ sh oma certain to eclipse every other 
‘Weapon known. The gun, with its present 
bore=namely, a three-inch diameter—weighs 7 tons, 
and presents an appearance (with the exception of 
the present calibre) similar to one of our 68-pounders. 
The charge will consist of 16 lb. of powder, and a 
shot, weighted with lead to 9 Ib., 


and similarly to the Minié bullet, which 
it is presumed will be propelled fifteen or twenty 
miles. Mr it is stated, has asserted his 


conviction that it would carry from Dover to Calais. 
Ibis the intention of the authorities to carry out a 
varied and complicated course of experiments under 
the inspection of the Select Committee of Woolwich 
Arsenal. After being satisfied of its power in its 
Present form, the bore will be progressively increased 
868-pounder. To enable the gunners to point 
the gun, the trunnions will be fitted with a couple of 

to assist the eye over the enormous range 


The Ron-commissioned officers and men of the 
=— cavalry and infantry regiments who last 
arrived at the invalid establishment from Cal- 


Cutta, Were marched up to Fort Pitt Hospital for the 


p> of being medically inspected, in order to 
~~ the authorities to ascertain how many are fit 
further service. ‘The result of the inspection 
x that with only a few exceptions the whole 
men will have to be discharged. 
Orders have been issued by the Admiralty for the 
screw steamers, building at Portsmouth 
Ong, to be brought forward for launching in 
: viz, the Victoria, 131 guns ; the Prince of 
Wales, 131 guns ; and the Duncan, 101 guns. ‘The 
Irresistible Screw steamer, 400-horse power and 
to be launched at Chatham on the 29th 
The screw steam frigate Galatea, sister 
Ariadne, is nearly ready for launching 


to the 


eat body in Toulon is inquiring the destination 
Rumerous fleet of war steamers and steam 
ear are waiting in the roads fur orders 
laid y sap ordinary or to proceed to the 
portson the Atlantic. It is expected that 


f 


HU 


frigates Descartes, Ali atross, Caffarelli, | 


| Orenoque, Magellan, Panama, Sane, and Darien, 
| together with the transports Nievre and the Seine, 
| will shortly sail from Toulon. The Meuse had 
| sailed from Marseilles to receive the machinery for 
| the frigate Astrée, which is about to be launched at 
| Lorient. The screw transport Yonne is about to 
sail from Toulon with horses and mules for the 
French possessions in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Captain Norton has just concluded some experi- 
|ments in order to demonstrate the method by 
| which sporting guns can be utilised as military 
arms, and the ordinary muzzle -loading ent 
breech sporting guns rendered available for military 
purposes, the result being of a highly satisfactory 
nature. Captain Norton proposes to use the 
gossamer cartridges with a close fitting spherical 
bullet, inclosed ina thin greased patch of elastic 
cotton net. Several of these gossamer cartridges, 
used as described, were fired from an ordinary 
sporting gun, all with the best effect. The same 
description of cartridge was then used in firing one 
j of his shells from a grooved rifle, having a patent 
breech, the trials with which were deemed to be 
equally satisfactory to the Royal Engineer officers 
present, to whom Captain Norton explained the 
principles of his discovery. 

A man named Davis, belonging to the garrison of 
Woolwich, was flogged last week with some others, 
for theft and desertion. A most revolting account 
of the execution of the sentence of the court-martial 
forthwith appeared in the leading journal, stating 
that the man’s back previous to the flogging was 
“covered with amass of large inflated boils,” and 
that the infliction of the punishment under these 
circumstances was so terrible that twenty officers 
and men who were spectators fainted away, while the 
yells and cries of the sufferer were maddening. The 
whole story is proved to be a gross exaggeration, 
the man had only two small pustules on one shoulder; 
he was one of the worst characters in the regiment ; 
instead of being a “raw recruit,” as described, 
he was a well known individual, one of those who 
run from one corps and join another for the sake of 
the bounty. Davis had practised this dodge fre- 
quently. The so-called veterans who fainted were 
recruits who had just joined ; all the other circum- 
stances have been equally highly coloured. Several 
journals have taken it up very warmly, and pro- 
duced “ indignation” leaders on the subject, and 
“plain John Bright” was very great upon tlie 
matter at Huddersfield. 

W hile we are building, refitting, and altering some 
of our men-of-war at huge expense, some of them 
do but little credit to the Royal Navy. The screw 
steamship, Amphion, now at Sheerness, has been 
sent out ona trial trip, during which, from the de- 
fective state of her sternpost and after body, the 
leaks were so bad that the after bread-room had to 
be cleared to prevent her bread stores being 
damaged by salt water. Previously to her leaving 
the harbour her mainmast was being stayed up, 
when the purchase fall was belayed to one of the 
bulk-head timbers. A serious accident was nearly 
occurring by the bulk-head timber breaking off short. 
It was then found that the timber and all the frame 
by which the fore rigging was secured were per- 
fectly decayed by dry rot. Great discontent is 
manifested by her crew, who say they are to be 
sent to sea in their coffin, and they only want a 
chance to get the “R.” put against their names. 
They like their captain and officers, but they 
will not go to sea in a leaky ship.  Sitill 
worse accounts come from other quarters. The 
following is an extract of a letter from Her Majesty’s 
ship Vixen, dated Callao, July 24:—“We were 
much disappointed on our arrival here at not finding 
our orders for England, after the many representa- 
tions that have been made about the rotten condition 
of the ship. When at Puenta Arenas the Havannah 
surveyed us, and it was found that if we did not get 
a new sponson beam soon, it was very likely that 
| the first gale we met would carry away the paddle- 
box and wheel, carrying with it a portion of the 
|} ship’s side. The pivot gun was stowed below to 
|prevent, if possible, the stern falling out. The 
| ship's side being much worm-eateo, it was recom- 
j}mended that she would be coppered one sheet 
higher up, to prevent, if possible, the worms’ further 
| ravages. As these repairs could not be made good 
| in Central America, we have come down here and 
| have again been surveyed by the Amethyst. They 
jfound the ship in’ rather worse condition than 
the Havannah’s survey did. Captain Grenfell, 
Commander Lambert, the Master commanding 
|the Naiad, the Master of the Amethyst, Lieu- 
}tenant Davies, of the Amethyst, and two car- 

penters, have condemned the ship, and have recom- 
| mended that she should be immediately sent home, 
| keeping the coast on board as far as possible, so as 
| to be able to run her ashore if it be found necessary. 
\Is not this a pretty state of things? We are all 
buying life-belts, but you must not be surprised if 
| you never see us, but, instead, some morning 
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missing Vixen and the supposed fate of her officers 
and crew.” 

The promised reforms in the empire of Austria 
are faintly foreshadowed by some improvements in 
the military departments :—“ The uniform of the 
Austrian infantry,” a letter from Vienna — 
“is about to undergo a complete change ; the 
jackets are to be abolished, and the troops will have 
tunics and trousers of a blucish grey. belts 
and accoutrements are to be in black leather, Al- 
though the uniform will lose in elegance, it will lead 
to a great saving both to the state and to private 
individuals. ‘The new organisation which the regi- 
ments of the line are to undergo will considerably 
restrict the rights of the proprictors of regiments, 
as they will no longer have the nomination of the 
officers. This reform will be in the interest of the 
army, and will put an end to a mass of abuses.” 








THE VOLUNTEERS. 

A cLever letter in the Times, from “ Snap-Shot,” 
points out the desirableness of the volunteers pos- 
sessing the best weapon they can select; and espe- 
cially notices the excellent practice which can be 
made by rifled breach-loaders—ten shots in a minute 
for instance. Breach-loaders are fast becoming 
general for sporting purposes, their superiorit 
being so evident, and it seems therefore that if 


of gun would be adopted by most of them. The 
Government, however, by its injudicious regulations 
binds every volunteer to act the “slow and not 
always sure, Enfield;” whereas, it ought to use 
every means, which common sense can 

to render these irregular forces as effective as 
possible. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, in the course of an excellent 
speech, to the Weald of Kent Rifle Club, showed the 
necessity of perseverance and energy on the part of 
He said, “The object of the 
corps is to make men complete soldiers, in the wa 
being marksmen, so as to be able to pick off 
men, how to march in drill, and go t the 
rious evolutions which they are com 
But these two accomplishments—learning to 
and to shoot—are, it is very clear, most 
tant; and the most difficult is to 
to shoot. Therefore, if you learn to 
you do the first great thing that is 
Now, we know that if these rifle corps are to be 
any use in case of need they must not be conside 
as a mere amusement, to be left off when you 
tired, as at cricket or any other recreation; 
are established for really hard work, in order 
enable you to defend your country, when 
the defence of the country should be 
home. 

The Council of the London Rifle Brigade meet 
weekly; but we have not heard of their doing much 
except collecting money, nor has any account of the 
number of volunteers who have joined it been 
lished yet. They have settled the uniform, are 

romising to hold some public meetings. At the 

t weekly council Lord Elcho announced that the. 
arrangements for constituting a committee to pro- 
mote national gatherings (for prizes). were in pro- 
gress, and that the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
M.P., had kindly consented to be president, and that 
Earl Spencer and the Lord Mayor had agreed to be 
vice-presidents. 

In Surrey we are gratified to read that the Elm- 
bridge Rifle Corps which was set on foot by gentle- 
men of that neighbourhood, is not ech we to men 
of their own station; but that out of their sub- 
scribed funds they furnish uniforms and accoutre- 
ments for their humbler comrades, who would other- 
wise be prohibited from joining. At Richmond a 
local committee has tried in vain up to the present 
time to form a company of 60 men ; their efforts 
have only resulted in a sub-division. 

In Devonshire things are going on with some 
spirit. The rifie companies recently formed in 
Exeter now number 112 men. They are regular 
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tisfactory progress. 
the members, and some of the young men arealready 
reported to be good shots. The Woodbury Artillery 
Corps satisfactorily. 

At Fowey and Wadebridge (Cornwall), public 
meetings have been held, and i 
establishment of rifle corps were passed. At the 
former place fifty have already joined. 

The members of the Ipswich Rifle Corps have 
assumed their uniform, ‘lhe short Enfield rifleis 
be used. Steps have been taken with a view 
formation of com at Bungay and Sleaford. 
At King’s Lynn 
has increased during the past week 
to seventy, of whom forty undertake to the ex- 
pense for their equipment, while the pat om ym 
“rigged out” by the subscriptioas 


read | willing to contribute money, but not able or inclined 
some comments in the columns of the Times on the to bear arms 


ves, 
_ 
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THE GREAT EASTERN. 
Tas magnificent production of the science and 
mechanical skill of the nineteenth century no 
remains one of the exhibitions of the met 


Atkinson, the pilot, to whose well-known care and 
skill this noble vessel was entrusted, came on board 
soon after dawn on Wednesday, and the preparations 
for ged under weigh were made. Several pow- 
erful tugs were in attendance, and mooring after 
mooring was then sli off, Captain Harrison and 
the pilot took their p! on the starboard paddle 
box. Mr, Scott Russell remained on the bridge to 
direct the action of the engines, both of which 
— and paddle) were under steam. Captain 

omstock, one of the ablest American navigators, 
who brought the General-Admiral over to this 
country, stood aft to transmit directions to the 
men at the wheel, as Mr. y’s new steering 
apparatus was not completely fitted. Mr. Prouse, 
the chief officer, took charge of the fore part of the 
ship, and to all the other officers were allotted 
stations, either to transmit directions or signals to 
the tugs. Precisely at a quarter seven the last 
moorings were let go, but as at this time the sweep 
of the tide had turned the great ship bows in, so as 
to point rather in shore of the Seamen’s Hospital 
ship, it was necessary to turn her slowly astern to 
get sufficient room to round the very sharp curve of 
the river below Greenwich. The screw engines 
started first, working beautifully, without noise, 
heat, or even apparent vibration, and when the 
paddle machinery came into play, a few revolutions 
sufficed to get her head round to the point required. 
Then was the order given to go ahead slowly, and 
for the first time the Great Eastern started into 
motion, and with the slow majestic beat of her huge 
| enya moved grandly down the river. The very 

rst turn at Greenwich showed Captain Harrison 
and all the officers of the vessel t the great 
ship was as thoroughly under command as a river 
steamboat. 

At Woolwich there was of course a tremendous 
concourse of spectators. Every spot which could, 
and doubtless many which could not, command a 
view of the ship, were thronged. The Dockyard, 
the Arsenal, every place was covered. The Fis- 
gard had her men in the shrouds, who welcomed 
the safe arrival of the vessel with a regular “three 
times three,” which was echoed back from hoth sides 
of the river by an almost countless multitude. It is 
very probable that another such ship may pass 
down the Thames, but it seems not possible that the 
same amount of interest can be manifested in any 
other vessel again, no matter what her size. 

Once past Woolwich, all the difficulties were over. 
The tugs continued their assistance, but the vessel 
was so perfectly under control that while the tide 
was against her their assistance might have been 
easily dispensed with. It was determined to anchor 
off Purfleet till Thursday A single one 
ef Trotman’s anchors was let go at the bows, and 
the course of the ship, which it was said no anchors 
could ever hold, was at once checked, and the Great 
Bastern actually began to swing round in the 
Thames as much under command as a cutter. For 
the single instant during which she swung and 
remained broadside to the stream she seemed 
literally to bridge across the river. There was 
room enough for her to swing, but not a foot to 
spare. 


the water for a moment like an iron bar, 


single anchor never yielded an inch from the spot 
where it was first dropped. 

She again started from her moorings at a quarter 
past eight on Thursday morning, closely attended 
by her four tiny satellites, amd soon commenced 





_ | Eastern arrived at the Nore at a quarter 


The vessel came round to the full force of 
the tide, and her chain cable taughtened up out of 
the 
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being double the average of any of the subsidised 
steamers. The working of the machinery was per- 
fect, and entirely to the satisfaction of Mr. Scott 
Russell, and so still was the ship on deck while 
going at this speed, that a pail of water that stood 
on one of the paddle-boxes did not show the 
slightest symptoms of vibration. The Great 

past 12, 
and it was arranged that it should leave at 7 o’clock 
yesterday, and steam away easily to sea. It is pro- 
bable, ifthe weather permits, that she may swing 
at the Foreland to adjust compasses, but Mr. Gray 
has already effected so much towards rectifying 
their slight deviation that it is scarcely necessary 
for the run round to Portland. As matters are 
arranged at present, it is expected that the Great 
Eastern will enter Portland harbour between 7 and 
8 o'clock this morning. 





LAW, POLICE, AND CASUALTIES. 


Mr. Nicox, of Lombard-street, has been re-examined 
at the Mansion House on a charge of having con- 
verted to his own use a bill of lading which had been 
entrusted to him. The defendant indignantly repu- 
diated thecharge of fraudulent design, and stated that 
he had acted under the advice of his solicitor in re- 
taining the document. It was determined, however, 
that the case should be sent for trial, and defendant’s 
own recognisance in 1,000J, was accepted. 

The man Royal, who stands committed on the 
coroner’s verdict, for the murder of his wife by 
poison, has been examined at the Thames Police 
court, before Mr. Selfe, and remanded till this day. 
Alfred Stringer, a middle-aged man, was this week 
charged before the Liverpool magistrates with 
robbing his employers of large quantities of valuable 
lace. Information had been given by the pawn- 
broker with whom the prisoner had pledged the 
lace. The prisoner said he had been tempted to 
take the goods in order to pay debts which he had 
incurred when out of a situation, and that he in- 
tended ultimately to redeem the articles. He was 
committed for trial. 

A man of the name of Normington has been 
apprehended on suspicion of being the perpetrator of 
the murder at Leeds. Very suspicious circumstances 
have already appeared against him. 

On Tuesday, shortly after the men had entered 
the dockyard at Chatham for their daily work, a 
labourer, named Johnson, was detected by a warder 
in giving tobacco to William Lemon Oliver, for- 
merly a stockbroker in the city of London, but 
tried and sentenced to 20 years’ penal servitude for 
forgery and’ misappropriation of certain shares. 
Johnson was taken before the magistrates at 
Rochester, and fined 3/., and in default one month's 
imprisonment ; in addition to which he loses his 
situation in the dockyard, which he has held for 
several years. 

A number of prisoners have been tried at the 
Middlesex Sessions, and found guilty of various 
offences. The most remarkable case was that of 
Elizabeth Newman, who pleaded guilty to stealing a 
fowl, the property of Thomas Gunston. When 
asked what she had to say in her defence she 
replied, “ that as long as she had a hand to use she 
did not mean to want in a country where there was 
plenty.” She had often been convicted of robberies 
of poultry before. The Assistant Judge facetiously 
observed that it was evident she had a predilection 
for poultry, which she would not be able to indulge 
in for some time, as he must sentence her to twelve 
months’ hard labour. 

At the Middlesex sessions, Henry Jones, Thomas 
Gallagher, and Samuel Harmer were convicted of 
stealing in the dwelling-house of Charles Walker, a 
cash-box, containing £25, his property. The prisoners 
were each sentenced to three years’ penal servitude. 
After the sentence was pronounced, Jones declared 
his innocence of the crime laid to his charge, and 
said he was in Birmingham at the time of its com- 
mission. Both the other prisoners corroborated the 
statement of Jones. When the trial was over an 
officer said Jones was wanted on two charges at 
Birmingham, and he would have been taken on those 
charges had he been now acquitted. 

On Sunday the counting-house at Messrs. R. and 
W. Johnson, at Bradford, near Manchester, was 
broken into by thieves, who pulled down an iron 
safe and blew open the door with gunpowder. They 
only succeeded in finding £4 or £5, which they took 
away. Messrs. Johnson employ a watchman, but 


the thieves eluded his vigilance. 


It was rumoured this week that the metropolitan 

ice had received information of the arrival in 

of an official of the Spanish Government, 

with cash plundered from the treasury of Spain 

amounting to 30,000/. It is stated that the fugitive 

came to Southampton in the Peninsular Company’s 

steamer, having the treasure with him in several 
boxes, and took the train for the metropolis. 

A somewhat extensive seizure of counterfeit coin 

has been made at the White Horse public-house, 
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pted to the amount of 400). 
At the Southwark Police-court an 
béen made of a labourer named Collins, x 
convicted of a cowardly and unprovoked ags 

a non-society man, employed in Tooley-street, 
assault was committed solely on the ground : 
man assailed had not joined the strike. 


sentenced to pay a fine of three ay 
months’ imprisonment with hard Intour eal a 
to find sureties for three months. 

Last Saturday Mr. Mark Lemon, at 
Police-court, produced two letters which 
left at the Punch office, in one of 
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to the account of Punch, as a journal 
mired. He had determined to ¢ 
led to a visit from the police to the 
letters, where, in an upper room, the 
a man in bed in a very exhausted state, 
floor a recently discharged pistol. He had 
himself severely, and lies at Guy’s Hospital jp 
precarious state. 

An inquest has been held before the coronepjy 
Dorset, at Weymouth, on the body of Thomy 
Fletcher, seaman, who was killed by a cannon-jgl 
fired from her Majesty’s ship Blenheim, 
gunnery practice. The jury found a verdig¢ 
* Excusable homicide,” but expressed a 
of the carelessness of the officers of the ship. 

A fire in the metropolis on Wednesday morning 
ended most disastrously, as three individuals jst 
their lives. The fire was in the Waterloo-road, al 
was of an ordinary description, but the firemen di 
not reach the spot sufficiently soon to save those iy 
were lost, not, as we may well imagine, from 
want of alacrity on their part, but because 
not received timely notice of the fire. It must haw 
been a melancholy sight to see two of the deceasi 
individuals endeavouring to make their escape 
climbing the slate roof of the house that 
flames. No fire-escape arrived until too late. Thee 
are some suspicious circumstances connected wih 
the fire. j 

According to a private letter, received at Line 
pool from Bombay, no less that forty-six vessels wat 
a the cyclone in the river Hooghly om the 2h 
of July. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company's steam 
Northam, on the 20th ult., ran upon a reef inte 
Red Sea. She was very much knocked about, al 
at one time it was thought she must goto pieces; — 
the mails and passengers were therefore landed 
the island of Meyer. Afterwards, assistance having 
arrived, she was got clear off at three amon tt 
25th of August, and arrived at Suez on the 
with all the mails and passengers; damage neét®# 
serious as reported. She started for Bombay 
the 31st ult. 
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THE CASE OF DR. SMETHURST. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “THE LEADER.” 
Sin,—Without discussing the evidence of De. Tayht 
in the late trial of Dr. Smethurst, in the 
degree, or expressing any opinion relative to iki 
appears to me that the evidence stood in need 


being corroborated. 

We ‘see, from what the chemists themselves td 
us, that for the purpose of analysis, quantities of & 
traordinary minuteness will suffice. .” 

With this fact before me I have to remark that 
no future case of a like nature to that which 




















man, however eminent he may 
three reasons :— 1. An accident in the 
analysis might occur. 2. Illness might 
the analyst. 3. The scientific gentleman ; 
been selected might, from a long course of j 


in this particular branch of knowledge, 

of over-confidence in his own methods of 
lation, and undue for his own : 
Thousandths of a grain would scem to be —_ 
sufficiently i to te ai Pa 
should not any suspected substance of science 


portions sufficient to enable many men 
operate upon it, instead of submitting 

one, thus driving the others to ¢ 
dogs and rabbits, and so acquire 


the 


- 





upon analogy, and but too often of a nature 
much opposed to that given by the selected 
mentalist. 

Chemistry is an exact science ; and I say; 
any matter of oa of 
out men to differen 
tion (for such would to be the fact from ne” 
medical evidence given at the late trial), am 
much they might differ in their of the 
they must, in obedience to the laws 
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find poison, if poison there be, in the 
deal with. 
I ah, &c., 
R. Rapeurrre Ponp. 
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GENERAL HOME NEWS. 





Covrr.—The news from the Royal Family at 
is simply that they are all well, and en- 
amusements of the locality and the 
Queen has few visitors—Lord John 
Charles Grey, and Sir James Clark 
the only names quoted in the Court 
Her Majesty rides and walks in the neigh- 
of her residence, — pays visits to 
neighbours, amon whom t arquharson’s, of 
are, as oh conspicuous. The Prince 
Consort has had a good deal of shooting, and on 
these ions is sometimes accompanied by the 

of the children. 
Lorp Henry Sermovurn.—The Paris 
Moniteur publishes the following note from the Ge- 
i ion. of Public Assistance :—“ Lord 
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fortune which is to come to the establishments of 
shall be employed in the purchase of landed 
not to be resold. It is the duty of the 
istration to point out to public gratitude the 
name @f this generous benefactor, who in thus 
sharing his property between the poor of Paris and 
of London, has contributed as much as was in his 
totighten the bonds which already so happily 
unite the two capitals of the civilised world.” 

Tur Leeps Banquet.—The civic banquet which 
* washeld at Leeds at the close of the week afforded 
the ity for speeches by Lord Fitzwilliam, 
ieee MP, Mr. Crossley, M.P., Mr. E. Baines, 
i >. The banquet was given 
the Mayor of Leeds, and did 
of a political, but of a social character. 
indeed, were only incidentally alluded to, 
the speakers mainly confining themselves to ques- 
tions i - we poe 4 ne pease of the 

town ur to which they belong. 

Mis ilccan-There has been a meet- 
ing of factory delegates in Manchester, to protest 
against “one self-acting minder attending to two 
rege an an ery from which very 

results are anticipat 

Asormen Great Exntsrrioy.—The question of 

in 1862, a Great Exhibition of the Industry 
of all Nations in London has been revived, the war 
in Italy having smothered the proposal for a time. 
—. matter is, as it was before, in the 
ofthe Society of Arts, and it is their inten- 
tion to bring it prominently before the public. No 
doubt can be entertained of the propriety of a se- 
cond Great Exhibition in London, if only we can be 
assured that its suecess will be equal to the first ; 
ae upon which some doubts are 
entertained. subject, however, may, in the 
meanwhile, be fairly and fully discussed. 

Stxpar Baxps.—The fourth season terminated 
on Y last with considerable success. The 
favourable weather brought unusually large atten- 
dances, and everything passed off with the greatest 
Mitisfaction both to the committee and the vast 
assemblages, In the Regent’s-park, where, as usual, 
the numbers and receipts were the largest, the per- 
formance extended until within a few minutes of the 
Sata the gates, yet so rapidly and orderly did 
ed ee — that the park was clear by 

Postic Heauru.—According to the report of the 
Registrar- i for the past week, the health of 
_ is improving, and the mortality is below 

average of the season ; the registered number of 
deaths amounted to 1,047, being seventy-six less than 

average number (1,123) corrected for 
population. The births of 878 boys and 
Were registered during the week. 

— Carr.—The rector of Bath, formerly 
Bishop Bombay, died on Monday, at Bath. About 
Weeks ago, the right reverend gentleman, then 

health, was seized with paralysis, and. gra- 
z.. <a few years ago, the 

v. - J. Brodrick, upon that 
becoming a resident canon at Wells ; and 
charity, and freedom from intolerance, 
he good-will of the whole city. The 
the gift of the Simeon Trustees ; and 
was informed that_ his re- 
he at once resigned. 
Major-General Sir Henry C. Raw- 
oan KCB, the newly accredited Minister to the 
De. Persia, has left for his st, accompanied 
an Dickson, attached to her esty’s Legation 
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A Former Bie Suie.—Saunders’s News Letter 
says :—“A noteworthy fact is that the ship 
nearest in size to the Great Eastern arrived in 


was called the Baron of Renfrew, was 600 ft. long, 
and was composed of large logs of timber clamped 
together in the roughest manner. It was predicted 
that she never would steer, never would cross the 
Atlantic ; but she did, and immediately upon her 
arrival was broken up. Indeed, she was — 
more than imported timber, having been pate 
together to avoid the timber duty, which was then 
exceedingly heavy. She fulfilled her mission in 
every way, but the Government was down upon 
the new dodge, and prevented any repetition of the 
experiment.” 
Barner Cattite Farr.—This week the 
annual fair at Barnet was held for the sale of cattle, 


nearly all counties were represented by the principal 
stock breedersand dealers. Thecountiesof Hereford 
and Devon contributed some of their best grazing 
beasts, and were the principal suppliers of cattle to 
the demands. Yorkshire was fully represented by 
a field of excellent and choice-bred milch cows. 
Ireland imported some large droves of well-bred 
stock to the fair; Scotland gave an additional 


°S- | importance to this great mart by its production of 


choice polled Scots and well-bred steers; Wales 
sent some large herds of black cattle, which 
occupied a large portion of the fair. There was a 
good demand for best description of grazing stock ; 
and, notwithstanding the high prices asked, an 
active business was done. 

Dr. Juxivs, or Ricumonp.—Dr. Julius writes to 
the Times, that he was requested to attend the office 
of Messrs. Symes, Teesdale and Co., the solicitors 
for the prosecution of Smethurst, to answer certain 
questions, he believes suggested by the Home Secre- 
tary, and his answers were corroborative of the evi- 
dence he gave at the trial. “I can truly say,” he 
adds, “ that neither Mr. Bird nor myself feel any 
desire to be relieved from a responsibility which has 
unavoidably been incurred by the discharge of a 
most painful duty to society and to ourselves as 
conscientious men. And I would also add that our 
opinions as to the cause of Miss Bankes’s death 
have not been in the slightest degree shaken.” 

Tue Lircrcy.—The past week has produced an 
interesting and important correspondence relative 
to the revision of the Liturgy, a question which the 
Parliament will have seriously to consider, and one 
which is kept alive by opposite parties in the 
Church who are equally anxious that the revision 
should proceed as their own theological inclinations 
would dictate. The shortening of the service is the 
main point, and upon this point there is considerable 
unanimity ; but as Lord Ebury has been told that 
laymen do not wish it shortened, he is taking active 
steps to ascertain their opinions on the subject. 

Tae Riots 1x St. Georce’s Caurca.—The 
Rey. F. G. Lee has addressed a long aad abie letter to 
the daily journals, complaining of the neglect of the 
authorities, and claiming his right to be protected 
from the ruffianly mob which weekly assist at 
the evangelical outpouring of the Rev. h Allen. 
Mr. W.J. Thompson, churchwarden of St. rge’s- 
in-the-East, contradicts the statements of the Rey. 
F. G. Lee as to the occurrences on Sunday last ; 
and observes, “At the conclusion of the evening 
seevice I accompanied Mr. Lee and the choristers to 
the vestry-room to protect them from insult, and on 
my leaving them in the vestry-room Mr. Lee ex- 
pressed his thanks for the services I had rendered 
to them. I therefore feel much surprised at the 
charge of neglect of duty imputed to me in Mr. 
Lee’s letter, more especially as he was an eye-wit- 
ness of the arduous duty which I had to perform in 
endeavouring to preserve the peace, and prevent a 
{disturbance in a congregation of upwards of 1,000 
persons. The Bishop of London, in a letter which 
he has penned relative to the disturbances in St. 
George’s-in-the-East, repeats an observation which 
he had made in the House of Lords, to the effect 
that he thinks clergymen have the power to shorten 
the service, even without taking the advice of their 
bishops, by omitting the Litany, or separating it 
from the morning service. 





THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

A PAPER of 104 pages, published by order of the 
House of Commons, gives some most interesting 
particulars relative to the National Debt of Great 
Britain. It contains an account of the forms, 
origin, and progress of the debt from 1693 to the 
| Sist March, 1858. The force of contrast will be 
exhibited by a statement of the fact that in 1694 
| the? funded debt was only £1,200,000, and the un- 
| funded £5,534,297 (in navy bills and loans). The 
| charge for interest in that year was £413,407 for the 
| funded, and £404,891 for the unfunded debt. 

| 1858-9, on the other hand, the funded debt of Great 





' Britain and Ireland amounted to £786,801,154, the 


England from America about thirty yearsago. She | } 


great | which were charged upon various taxes 
There was a very large assemblage of persons, and | of 
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wars, 
£234,034,716, and the unfunded to £13,839, 
1816, the year after the , the 
was £816,311,941, and unfunded 
The history of the debt is interesting, 
for detail. Previously to the reign 
during which our national debt in its 
was commenced, by the creation of a fi 
annuities payable by the 
as well as by the first issue of Exchequer 
the any debt Re pes a wholly of 
borrowed upon the security 
orders of repayment, the principal 
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tinued until a much later period, the alternative 
power of raising money on the security of tallies of 
loan and orders of repayment, as well as by Exche- 
quer-bills having been continued till the year 1808. 
The practice of anticipating the revenue by means of 
tallies dates about the time of the Norman Conquest, 
The Jews were also a very available source of 


revenue during the middle ; “the Jews fleeced 
the King’s subjects, and the King fleeced the Jews.” 
Loans continued to be raised on various securities 


(including the King’s jewels) for a long period of 
our history ; but in the earlier petit load were 
contracted by the Sovereign upon his own authority 
and upon the security of his own property or reve- 
nue ; whereas, in process of time, the burden of debt 
= shifted _ Bre King’s —— to those of 
the people. The first step of this process 
to have been taken in the reign of Henry in 
whose reign several instances are cited (by Hi 
of the authority of Parliament being given 
King’s Council to make securities to the 
creditors for loans of specified amounts. 
Henry’s debts amounted to the “enormous 
£372,000, and the Parliament was then 
“assist ” his Majesty, whose reign furnishes 
the first examples in English history of a 


contracted on that species of security. M 
was raised by sntcipaing o discounting 
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farmers (of the Customs left 
the ) were 
obliged to end their lives in 
number of such persons to 
“martyrdom” for the Royal cause 
After the Restoration the practice of 
the revenue, or borrowing on the ee. 
was a common and continual resort 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A more 
systematic mode of thus raising money in anticipa- 
tion of revenue was commenced in 1664, under 
17th of Charles IL., cap. 1, for granting £1,250,000 to 
the King’s Majesty for his present further supply. 
This Act appears to bethe first Parliamentary 
rity for the issue of negotiable public securities bearing 
interest. It wasprovided “that a register should be 
kept at the Exchequer of all moneys paid or issued 
under this Act, and that it should be lawful for any 
rson or persons willing to lend money, or to 
ish any wares, victuals, nece or 
the credit of this Act, at the usual times when the 
Exchequer is open, to have access to and all 
or any of the said books,” &c, “ That al 
who shall lend any moneys to your Majesty, 
pay the same into the receipt of the 
shall immediately have a tally of loan 
the same, and an order for his repayment, 
same date with his tally, in which order shall bealso 
a warrant contained for _payment of interest for for- 
bearance, after the rate of £6 per cent. per annum, 
for his consideration, to be paid every six months, 
a the eyo of see principal.” A. orders 
‘or repayment of money lent, or — 
were to be signed - the Lord and 
Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, and to be 
tered and paid in course, without undue 
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It was also provided “ that any person to whomany 
money shall be due by virtue of this after war- 
rant or order entered for payment t hisexecu- 


tors, administrators, or assigns, by indorsement of 
his order or warrant, may assign and transfer his 


interest and benefit of such warrant to other ; 
which being notified and entered in the for 
warrants 8 to the 


entitle such an &e., 
benefit and payment thereon ; and so toties, quoties, 
&ec.” It was provided that interest 

cent. was to be allowed on advances of 
six 
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all such persons as shall bring their money into the 
public bank of your 3 as the rivers do 
naturally empty themselves into the sea, so we hope 
the veins of bold and silver in this nation will plen- 
tifally run into this ocean, for the maintenance of 
your Majesty’s just sovereignty on the seas.” 

This system was extended in 1667, by the 
and 20th of Charles IL, 4, for assigning orders 
in the revocation, which recites : 
—* Whereas it hath been found experience upon 
the late Act for 1,250,0007., at and 
other Acts of Parliament since that time, that the 
power of assigning of orders in the Exchequer upon 


those Acts, without revocation, hath been = seen 
use and advantage to the concerned in > 
and to the trade of this k and given great 


credit to his Majesty's Exchequer ;” enacts that 
all orders registered in the uer may be 
assigned, and the assignor may not revoke his 
“ae ad ’ made 
vances were now by the goldsmiths, 
since called “ bankers,” who made 8 to 10 per cent. 
out of money which their customers had p in 
their hands without interest, or which they had 
borrowed at the legal rate of 6 per cent. But these 
“ vineeary prolita were cut - —— by Come. 
ion oO: payments u tions the 
Skemat for one year, ithe result was a general 
crash in Lombard-street, and a severe financial 
“crisis ;” it is estimated that the bankers and othe: 
were thus defrauded of 1,328,526. The King, b 
letters patent, charged his hereditary revenue wit 
the interest of that sum at 6  cent., which was 
punctually paid till a year before his death (1685). 
‘The payment then stopped, and the creditors of Go- 
vernment, unable to move the Legislature, went to 
law. In 1697 judgment was obtained against the 
Crown ; this decision was set aside by Lord Chan- 
cellor Somers, but ultimately affirmed on appeal by 
the House of Lords. An Act of Parliament, how- 
ever, was passed in 1699, by which a different 
arrangement was made, and here we stumble on the 


origin of the Farmers’ Funded Debt. In 1688, the} Budrum 


year of the glorious Revolution, the whole amount 
of debt did not exceed 84,888/., exclusive of arrears 
due to the army and navy, amounting to 300,000/. 
‘The ordinary revenue was 1,580,0002., and the aver- 
age annual expenditure in the reign of James IL 
1,700,0002. In 1695 Long Annuities originated, and 
in 1694 the Bank of England was incorporated, and 
the foundation laid of our preseat national debt. 
Exchequer-bills were first issued in 1696, during a 
period of great financial distress, about a year re 
the conclusion of the celebrated Peace of Ryswick, 
at which point the last volume of Lord Macaulay’s 
History leaves off. And soon the molehill rose into 
the high mountain, beneath which the nation groans 
like the fabled giant entombed beneath Etna. 





THE RELIGIOUS “REVIVALS ” IN 
IRELAND. 


From the columns of a contemporary much read 
and admired by the “Evangelical” part of the 
Church of England we quote the following sensible 
remarks :— 
y “As we write, some hundreds of girls and even 
young men in Belfast and elsewhere in the north of 
reland are actually being trained to fall into 
hysterical fits, and to believe that their insane moan- 
ings are manifestations of the Holy Spirit. To 
those who understand what hysteria really is as 
physiologists describe it, this must appear a ver 
gross blasphemy. ‘That the delusion largely exists 
now unfortunately a matter of public notoriety, and 
it behoves every moral man and woman, fathers, 
mothers, husbands, and brothers, to unite in con- 
demning its digraceful practice. Hysteria, in effect, 
is nec gg oy: very opposite to anything og 
spiritual. is, its medical and true aspect, is the 
only correct one. There can be no religion in 
any such gross movement. The ganglionic 
nerves, that is, the nerves of the stomach, 
play the principal part in the affection. How ,then, 
can there be anything divine in such merely sensuous 
indications ? y are gross enough in a private 
house, under the eye of parents and an able physi 
cian, but what shall we say of them when made the 
substance of public devotion in an established place 
of worship ? The Presbyterian meeting-houses of 
Belfast are at t all hot-beds of this impious 
mania. Hum rls, working at the mills, and 
young men j and laborious, are 
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reverend gentleman, among other instances, ‘in a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, at a prayer, offered 
with the most frenzied excitement and gesticulations, 
that God would tlien and there descend and strike 
all the unconverted to the earth. That prayer was 
accompanied throughout by a storm of cries, and 
groans, and exclamations, and amens, all having the 
true hysteric sound. This was the most frightful 
scene I have witnessed in my life ; the moment of the 
awful command to the Almighty to come down and 
strike, it was perfectly terrific. No such scene 
would be permitted in any Bedlam upon earth. 
Presence at such a prayer could be redeemed from 
guilt only by the purpose of warning. I have many 
terrible recollections of life, but this prayer is the 
most frightful of them all. I have been used to be 
calm in the presence of hysteria ; I was calm then ; 
but the physical effect upon myself was as if I had 
been drinking plain brandy, Is this the worship of 
the Church of Scotland ?? Were this a solitary 
instance it would be bad enough, but the disorder is 
almost epidemic in the north of Ireland. Young men 
are sent out to propagate it, and young men are 
employed to treat the female patients when the fit 
comes on them. The moral effects may be imagined. 
We are indulging in no exaggeration here. Weare 
reciting some few of the facts simply as detailed by 
Archdeacon Stopford.” 





MR. NEWTON’S DISCOVERIES IN ASIA 
MINOR. ~ 
Any one who has entered during this year the 
court of the British Museum must have been sur- 
prised to see its noble portico deformed by a long 
“lean-to.” If he has been allowed to look through 
the dirty glass walls of this excrescence he has dis- 
covered that it contains a range of Greek sculpture, 
some as colossal as the most gigantic of the remains 
of Nineveh, and some as grand as those of the Par- 
thenon. They are the produce of 385 cases, brought 
by her Majesty’s Supply and Gorgon from 
, Cnidus, ranchide, Calymnos, and 
Rhodes, containing the sculpture, the architecture, 
the pottery, and the miscellaneous antiquities 
discovered and disinterred by Mr. C. T. Newton 
in the three years of his memorable expedition. 

Of sculpture and architecture the portions 
most noble in style and in execution and the 
most historically interesting are those supplied from 
the Mausoleum. The colossal statue of Mausolus, 
which crowned it, is most happily put together out 
of sixty-three fragments, and but little injured. The 
portions of two of the horses of the car on which he 
stood, and four slabs of the frieze, in high relief, 
which run round the external portico, are in very 
fine condition. An angle capitol, several steps from 
the pyramid which supported the car, and mould- 
ings from other parts of the ruins, probably af- 
ford the means of restoring the plan of the build- 
ing, and innumerable fragments of figures and 
friezes show the nature of its decorations. Inferior 
only to the treasures from Budrum are those from 
Cnidus. 

The most remarkable are a lion, ten feet long 
and six feet high, cut from a single block of white 
marble, which once crowned the pyramidal roof 
of a Doric tomb on the promontory near Cnidus. 

The Temenos of Demeter, Persephone, and Pluto, 
has given up to us several statues of the two former 
divinities, several marble pigs dedicated to Perse- 
phone, and many fragments in fine Parian marble of 
the best period of Greek sculpture. 

A statue of Demeter has reached us, found in its 
original niche in a tomb erected by the people of 
Cnidus to their eminent citizen, Lykeethios, a name 
which owes its preservation to their gratitude. 

A lion and a sphynx and ten seated statues, taken 
from the sacred way leading to the Temple of 
Apollo at Branchidez, are the most interesting pro- 
ducts of the excavations near Miletus. They are 
all remarkable for their archaic, almost Egyptian 
forms, and two of them contain inscriptions in 
very ancient Greek characters. They may belong 
to a date between s.c. 560 and B.c. 520, cnd in 
that case are among our earliest specimens of Greek 
sculpture. 

The inscriptions which Mr, Newton has preserved 
for usform a long and interesting series, exhibit- 
ing the chief varieties of Greek paleography, 
through a range ‘of time of not less than 800 
yer, from B.c. 220, or earlier, to a.p. 300, or 


The most remarkable of these inscriptions are :— 

1, The base from Branchide, dedicated by the 
sons of Anaximander, with the name of an artist 
Terpsicles, the maker of the object dedicated. 

2. The votive inscription on the lion of Bran- 
chidz, in which a tenth is dedicated to the Apollo 
of that temple by a number of persons probably citi- 
zens of Miletus. 
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From Caidus are a number ‘of inse 
the Temenos of Demeter and P: 
meen to — deities, to Pluto E 
ermes, as conductor of the dead, and 
One of these is in hexameter verse. ae 
were placed on the bases of statues of the 
worshipped in the Temenos. ‘ 
From the Temple of the Muses are two 4 
tions—one containing a dedication of Apollo 
the other to the Muses ; from the Eastern Cemetery 
is an inscription in elegiac verse relating jp, 
lestra, in which where statutes of Pan gj 
ermes. ; 
Other inscriptions from Cnidus are 
mentioning the senate and chief of the 
city, or as giving the name of new artists. 
Of sepulchral inscriptions of the Roman perig) 
there are numerous examples; one of these is q 
epitaph in elgiac verse of some length, : 
Budrum is 


Among the inscriptions collected at 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus. oad 
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one which relates to a stoa, built at 

the eighth of the dynasty, is mentioned in m 
inscription found near Branchide, which records the 
bringing of an ivory door from Egypt as an offering — 
to the Temple of Apollo. : 

From Rhodes is a long inscription Containing 
decree by the people of Lindus, and by another city 
or tribe previously unknown. 

From Calymnos is a long decree ing to th 
building of a proscenium, and part of a d 
proxenia. Most of these inscriptions are in Very fe 
condition. 

Of Fictile Vases, the following interesting 
amples belong to the last cargo of the Supply. 

(1.) Rhodes.—A large collection of vases of the 
archaic period recently discovered near the presumel 
site of the ancient Camirus. ; ‘ 

These vases are chiefly of the style known 
Pheenician, in which friezes, monsters, animals, and 
floral decorations, painted in crimson and black oa 
cream-coloured ground, form the subjects of th 
picture. 

The collection now brought from Rhodes exhibits 
great varieties of form, among which the mt 
remarkable are large platters, of a kind which hw 
not been found elsewhere. ; 

The vigour of the drawing and the brilliany 
and freshness of the colouring in these vases render 
them most valuable specimens of archaic art. They 
have, moreover, a peculiar interest from the circum 
stance that they were discovered near the presumel 
site of the ancient Camirus and in the same. tombs 
with other antiquities, some of which were 
imported from Egypt, while others are 
specimens of Pl an art, executed in eat 
lier period before the Greeks had driven out the 
traders of Sidon and Tyre from their station inthe 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

The antiquities found in these tombs format 
markable illustration of those found at 
near Vulci in Etruria, some years ago. 

From the island of ‘Telos are three large vasesd 
the latest period of Greek fictile art, and very si 
lar to a class found in Southern Italy. 

From Halicarnassus are two vases with red 
discovered by Mr. Newton in tombs in the 
Cemetery. . 

In these tombs were several unedited silver coils 
placed in the mouth of the dead to pay the past 
over the Styx. with 

When the vases here described are combined 4 
those previously obtained by Mr. Newton ia be 
islands of Cos, Calymnos, and Rhodes, ‘2 
form a series of examples of fictile art from 
Turkish side of the Archipelago more 
than is at present to be found in any Europe 
museum. 

At Cnidus no large vases have been found, bat 
a great variety of lamps of a black ware, ee 
Wedgewood ware, were obtained from the 
of Demeter. ‘ 

Of Terracottas, the most interesting 
small and beautifully modelled figures 
from the yh of the eg cee at Cridus 
Temenos of Demeter a e . 

reap ae 








Some of those from the 
have served as models for the sculptors 
on that edifice, but the great majority are 
votive offerings. 

A collection of small figures, more 
numbers than execution, was found 
of a building of the Roman at 
some interesting s) 
cups and lamps in an exca 

Among the coarser 
a collection poe =i 
of drain pipes, tiles, 2 
from the site of the Mausoleum and from 

Of miscellaneous antiquities the most re@a® 

















3. The votive inscription to Apollo, by Chares, 
ruler of Teichiosa, on the chair of his Radee in the 
sacred way—Branchide. 


the following :— ; 
ie The poh ve. vase with the name of Xe 
in hieroglyphic and cuneiform characters, ae | 
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at the foot of a staircase leading down into the 


9, Several vases and a small figure of blue porce- 
Jain, inscribed with hieroglyphics, and several vases 
of opaque glass, found with the Pheenician vases, 

described, at Camirus in Rhodes. With 


these objects was also found a large cake of blue 


3. A group of Eros and Psyche in relicf, on the 
of a large bronze vase, said to have been 
found in the islana of Telos. 

4, Portions of an ancient flute, with a bone 

jece, from a tomb at Budrum. 

5. A bronze cup, ‘from a tomb at Budrum, of 
very beautiful form, found with the vases with red 
figures already described. Be 

¢. A very small elephant, cut in ivory, which 
has been a pendant, found on the top of the eastern 
Peribolos wall of the Mausoleum. 

Tesselated Pavements.—A number of figures 
in mosaic, from pavements dis- 


covered at Bu . 


Goins.—A collection, comprising several unedited 
or rare coins, mostly copper, from Caria and thg ad- 
islands. 

The expedition being now concluded, the whole of 
the plans, drawings, and photographs made during 


zB 


the excavations, have been deposited in the British | 


Museum. 

These consist of the following :— 

1. Plans of the Mausoleum, of other sites exca- 
yated at Budrum, Cnidus, and Branchidew, and of 
several ancient sites in Caria, visited in the course of 
the expedition. 

All these plans have been executed by Lieutenant 
ith, R.E. 


2. Drawings of the architecture of the mausoleum, 
the castle at Budrum, the lion tomb at Cnidus, also 
various architectural remains and picturesque views 
taken at Budrum, Cnidus, and Cos, by Mr. R. P. 
Pullner, architect. 

8. Upwards of 300 photographic negatives, con- 
taining views of sculpture, excavations, and scenery 
at Budrum, Cnidus, and Branchide, by Corporal 

RE 


4. Pac-similes of the armorial bearings and in- 
a a on the walls of the castle at 
B ‘by the Knights of St. John. These fac- 
=” been executed by Colonel Spachman, 


The drawings, and photographs form a 
series of documents for the History of the Expedition, 
and itis tobe hoped that they may be published 
without delay, and that this work may be executed 
in @ manner worthy of the liberal intentions of 
the Government by whose authority so comprehen- 
= a scheme of illustration was planned and carried 
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APPROACHING CONFERENCE OF NAPO- 
wn LEON AND FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

stated positively that preparations are being 
at Arenenberg in Switzerland for the recep- 
tion of the Emperors Napoleon and Francis Joseph. 

is certain is that the estate and chateau of 
have been provisionally closed to the 
Chateau d’Arenenberg is the private 
ore, the Emperor Napoleon, and was formerly 
of Queen Hortense. 
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THE ZURICH CONFERENCES. 


Independance Belge says: — “ Nothing has 
settled at the patieenee of Zurich; that 
and Austria are divided more upon a ques- 
of principle than a question of fact. The 
of Vienna would yield upon all questions 
even upon the question of the duchies, 
were assured in the first place that 
t would put an end to the oppo- 
hich, notwithstanding the retirement 
t Cavour, is kept up in Italy 
Austria; and in the second place that 
Cnatral aonment of their rights by the princes of 
peso abe kot to be regarded as a sanction 
salons + emnat principle of allowing the people 
own form of government. The Court 

Vienna Would net concede anything to a prin- 
must lead piece by piece to the dismem- 
the populations who are united under 
of Francis Joseph. The two Emperors 
ve all t come to an understanding on 
ro ted to be established, the end to be aimed 
consequences which are likely to follow 
Concessions that may be made. A Paris 
Wednesday adds—the Zurich Conferences 
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not known at Zurich when they would again sit to 


treat matters of importance. 


NAVAL PREPARATIONS IN FRANCE, 
THE 





the manufacture of some, 


finished in a short time. 
are being made along the whole coast. 


forts of St. Malo are also taking in new ordnance. 


Paris1an Gossir.—The Emperor is expected at the 
Camp of Chalons on the 20th inst., and at Paris on 
the 25th, and it is stated as positive that he will go 


to Cherbourg in the course of October. A Paris 


correspondent writes :—I am assured, with I know 
not how much truth, that a more than ordinary 
cordiality exists just now between the courts of the 
Something is said of a 
visit of Prince Napoleon and his young wife to 


Tuileries and St. James’s. 


England in the course of the antumn. A gentleman 


just returned from St. Sauveur tells me the Empe- 


ror rarely allows himself to be troubled with state 
matters, has very few politicians about him, and 
does little besides bathe and take exercise ; in short 
is resolved completely to unbend the bow, which 
even in the case of his cool head and phlegmatic 
temperament must be ata tolerable pitch of ten- 
sion after the marvellous events which have followed 
one upon the other since New Year’s day. The 
Emperor is in remarkably good health. Ferdinand 
Flocon, an active member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment during the late French republic, an exile 
at Zurich, declines the acceptance of the amnesty. 


Victor Chauffour, lately appointed to the chair of 
Professor of History at Geneva, has given up his 


professorship and announced his intention of re- 
turning to France. A letter from ~ Algiers, of the 
30th ult., informs us that the principal proprietors 
in that colony have signed a petition to the Empe- 
ror, praying that Prince Napoleon may be replaced 
atthe head of the Government. The petitioners 
remark, that during the eight months Prince 
Napoleon presided over their destinies, he accom- 
plished various reforms, removed numerous abuses, 


and realised many improvements. 





VICTOR EMMANUEL AND THE TUSCANS. 


Tse members of the Tuscan deputation charged 
with conveying to the King of Sardinia the vote of 
annexation to his dominions, arrived at Turin this 
day week. The municipal body and some members 
of the parliament went to receive them at the rail- 
way terminus. 
passed were richly decorated. An immense crowd 
was collected to welcome the members of the depu- 
tation, 
evening, and numerous bodies of national guards 
were stationed in line along the principal street. To 
the address of the deputation the King replied :— 
“ Gentlemen,—I am deeply sensible of the wish of 
the Tuscan Assembly. I thank you in my name and 
inthe name of my people. 
wish as a solemn manifestation of the will of the 
Tuscan people, who, after having made the last 
vestige of the foreign domination in Tuscany to 
cease, desires to contribute to the constitution of a 
strong kingdom, which shall defend the independence 
of Italy. 
pichaated that the accomplishment of its wish can 
only take place by negotiations which are about to 
begin on the affairs of Italy. I will second your 
desire, becoming myself strong 
are given me by your wishes. 
cause of Tuscany before the 
Assembly places its hopes, and especially before the 
magnanimous Emperor of the French, who has 
done so much for ‘the Italian nation. 
Europe will not refuse to practise towards 
that work of redressing grievances which it has, 
under 
towards Greece, Belgium, and the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities. 
example of moderation and concord. You will add 
those virtues to that one, which ensures the triumph 
of all honest undertakings, and which overcomes all 
obstacles—namely, perseverance.” 


The streets through which they 


A, grand illumination took place in the 


We have received your 


But the Tuscan Assembly will have com- 


” the rights which 
will support the 
wers in which the 


I hope that 
uscany 
less favourable circumstances, practised 


Your noble country gives an admirable 


There is no doubt that the answer of Victor 


| Emmanuel to the Tuscan deputation had been pre- 
tiaries had not met, and it was! coneerted with the Emperor Napoleon; and every 


Paris correspondent of the Independance 
Belge says, that the French Government have re- 
solved to construct twenty casemated vessels instead 
of ten, as was at first contemplated. Of the first 
order for ten vessels six have been completed. 
Although the sheeting of these war vessels is not 
less than ten centimétres in thickness, they are on 
the whole very light. The Government, being ap- 
prehensive that the Imperial foundries could not 
supply the whole of these vessels, have given an 
order to the proprietors of the Creusot foundries for 
Fifty large steam trans- 
ports, each capable of containing 3,000 men, will be 
Preparations for defence 
Besides the 
casemated batteries, of which the DNouvelliste of 
Rouen has recently spoken, the forts on the Medi- 
terranean and the ocean, which have been aban- 
doned for a long time past, are being rearmed. The 


twelve cannon. 


of our intentions, declare that the 


can find in the country, beggars, 
most infamous description, In Ancona, from forty 
to fifty Austrians in plain clothes arrive 
on the morrow they reappear with the Papal livery.. 


that the Pope has already re- 
Siem the Lapetions tn. Sovdign evenings Manes 
asa country, 

as he has reared his phases at Pesaro, and 
levies duties on merchandise going in and out, as if 
it came from, or was bound to, the most distant. 
foreign country. 


siders the 
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statement which goes to throw doubt 
Em; ’s intention to support the 


vention. 

On Sunday the t 
of the Tuscans by the 
joicings took place throughou' 


Pitti, amid the enthusiastic cheers of the populace. 


The municipal body of Florence gave a grand féte. 
The Marquis de Ferriere-le-Vayer, the French 
Ambassador at Florence, has been recalled by his 


Government, 


Count Cavour has been staying at Florence for 
some days, and is in the enjoyment of excellent 
hantber is crowded just as much 


health. His antec 
as it was when he was minister, and the 


of the Italians towards him steadily continues to 
It is probable that tie Count will very 


increase. 
soon resume the reins of government. 


FARINI AT PARMA. 


Tue Dictator Farini has by a decree, in pursuance of 
the national vote, declared the States of Parma and 
Modena legally and formally annexed to the Pied- 


montese crown, with the enjoyment of all the con- 


stitutional rights of the monarchy. For the present 


the executive and legislative powers will be con- 


tinued in the hands of the present dictatorship, sub- 


ject, however, to constitutional guarantees. 


The Assembly at Parma was opened on Wednes- 


day with great solemnity. After the 
ceremonies at the cathedral were concl é 
deputies proceeded to the palace amidst the 


of a numerous assembly of the people and National 
Guard. Farini addressed the See ae 
in the 


the history of the rule of the Bou 


the 


the 
wishes 
in tral Italy must be looked upon as an in- 


duchies, and terminated his speech amid cries of 


“Viva Vittorio Emmanuele ! ” 


THE FORCES OF CENTRAL ITALY. 


A LETTER from Florence says:—“ It has been every- 
where confidently stated that the forces of these re- 
volutionised States amount to 40,000 or 50,000 men; 
but the utmost strength of the troops which could 
row be brought into the field would not exceed 


20,000, or at the utmost 22,000 combatants. 


Garibaldi expresses his conviction, that, 


The 
Tuscans now upder Garibaldi may perhaps be 
reckoned at 10,000 regular troops and volunteers. 


*ju 
from their present spirit, discipline, and a 


aspect, he thinks those soldiers would have 


with honour by the side of the conquerors at Ma- 


genta and Solferino.’” 


Besides the Tuscans, Farini has manera a Mo- 


dena brigade, a Reggio brigade, 


is now busy 


with the formation of a Parma brigade. The Reo- 
magna division, under Mezzacapo, was not ready 


for two months after the enlistment was ope 
the ardour of Italian volunteers was una 


Villafranca. 


The utmost number alleged to be at the present 


and 
bly 
damaged by the first announcement of the peace of 


moment under Mezzacapo is computed at 8,000. 


It is possible that to these we may add 3,000 men 
The whole of this mass, both at 


¥ 
The Tuscans have, 


under Rosselli. 
Modena and 
of whom have never seen fire. 


consists of men the 


I believe, four and a half or five batteries of eight 


pieces each; in Romagna the artillery numbers. 
In Tuscany, besides the 10,000. 


men now in the field, there may perhaps be a reserve 


of 10,000 men; but we must reckon 


begy these. 
2,400 excellent gendarmes, the customs coast 


guards, and other troops who are not expected to 


leave the country; the remainder are recruits. 


ANNEXATION OF THE ROMAGNA, 
Art Bologna, on Tuesday, the National 





unanimously agreed to the following resolutions :— 


“ We, the representatives of the 


people of the Ro- 


magna, calling on God to witness the righteousness 


Victor Emmanucl.” 


The Pope is enlisting the very 


on their back. 


It seems, however, 


of the Ro- 


Romagna 
annexation to the constitutional kingdom of Sardinia 
under the sceptre of Ki 
city was illuminated, 
prevailed. 


The 
universal joy and order 


Tad rabble of the 


and 


magna, strong in their rights, will no longer submit 
to the temporal government of the Pope. We. 
declare that the of the desire 


. 














Tur Fortirications or Antwerr.—The Bel- 
gian Senate continued on Tuesday the discussion 
on the Public Works Bill, and adopted Art 1, which 
relates to the fortifications of Antwerp, by 34 votes 
to1l5. Four members abstained from voting. 
Namur journals state that the demolition of the 
fortifications of that town will take place as soon as 
sett obianienaaeneneeaae siege sailisiy ete 
ciently adv to ve t now 
at Namur. This, it is supposed, will be in about 
two years. 

Tae CHorera 1x Germany.—The latest advices 


7 


inhabitants have been carried off. Agricultural 
operations are quite suspended, and the cattle 
- let loose in the fields, as there is no one to tend 
them. 





EDGAR QUINET AND FELIX PYAT 
ON THE AMNESTY. 


‘Tuoven the amnesty granted by the of 
the French has given general satisfaction in e, 
the chiefs of the political parties for whom the pro- 
scription is reversed di i y in opinion 
as to what their course should be with regard to the 
Imperial act of oblivion. We have already published 
the declarations of Louis Blanc and Victor Hugo ; 
they both reject the proffered ! the former, 
while refusing to return to France admits 
private circumstances may justify many others in 
embracing the opportunity offered them 
assuming their citizenship. Victor 
cross the French frontier till he can 
hand with Liberty. Both prefer 

exile, protesting against the Empire and all its con- 
sequences. 

We have received two additional declarations 
drawn forth by the amnesty—one from M. 
Quinet, dated from Veytaux, in Switzerland ; the 
second from M, Felix Pyat. We give the substance 
of both, greatly abridged. 

M. Quinet denies the right of the Emperor either 
Se him, and declines to return 
to his country, as his hands would be tied, and he 
would not be able to serve it, The exiles do not 
need the permission of any one to re-enter France, 
as they have the law in their favour, and they alone 
will decide on the proper time to return to the coun- 


tions to{his country, that the ordinary guarantees for 
pres» among modern nations be re-established for 


the French 
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so doing claims to re the opinion of the 

“ great majority” of t to whom the amnesty 

ies. “We protest,” he says, “ for the eternal 

of justice and reason, but would like to see 

~ bravest and strongest carrying the protest them- 
ves.” 

What follows is directed against the three leaders 
who have advised continuance in exile :-—‘* We 
cannot concur with them, that to save France her 
most worthy sons ought to quit her; that it is 
necessary to leave the enemy in possession of the 
position in order the better to expel him.” ‘Those 
who can be leaders must not, argues M. Pyat, be 
contented with lecturing the people of France from a 
distance ; they must join them at their own risk and 
ee to people may = You reserve yourselves 

ee but shun the battle ; you counsel us to 
conquer, but come not to help us ; se would only 
‘re-enter with liberty,’ when we no longer have need 


of t 

Ast to the difficulties in the way of political action 
in France, M. Pyat admits they are great ; that the 
freedom of the press, one means of influencing the 


mass of the people, is destroyed ; but he asserts that | i 


even for the press there will be “liberty enough if 
there is boldness enough ;” and instances the case 
of Count Mofttalembert, who, under all the repressive 
laws applying to the journals, dealt through the 
press a heavy blow at the Imperial system. Shall 
the Liberals of France leave to the Royalists, the 
Catholics, and privileged orders the duty of exhibit- 
ing courage face to face, and figliting hand to hand? 
Could not Louis Blane do what has been done by 
Montalembert ? If Victor Hugo should return and 
finish his Napoleon le Petit, would not their trials 
make a greater noise than that concerning the In- 
dian debate ? Ifthe Liberals and Republicans do 
not act in France, what will they do ? 

“That which we have done during the ten years 
that we have lived and died here in dignity and free- 
dom, while they' have lived and died as slaves in 
France? What then? Nothing—not even unity 
of action. Forward, then ! A single act of devotion 
and boldness in France will have more influence on 
the French people than all the sheets of paper 
which it is possible to print in London.” 

Finally, in favour of boldness of action, M. Pyat 
instances what was done by Mallet against the 
Great Napoleon, and by Louis Napoleon himself 
against both Louis Philippe and the Republic. 





FOREIGN INCIDENTS. 


Cuemistry v. Mup.—Those Londoners who dis- 
like the process in vogue in the streets of the metro- 
lis, by which offensive dust is twice or thrice a day 
improved into disgusting, black, slimy mud, may 
der the following :—The new method of water- 
ing streets, invented at Lyons, is about to be tried 
in the Rue de Rivoli. A skilful chemist at Lyons, 
having observed that some hydrochloric acid, which 
had been accidentally spilt in the yard of his esta- 
blishment, had hardened the gravel, and, in spite of 
the heat and the sun, had preserved a sort of artifi- 


of | cial humidity about the spot, was immediately struck 


with the possibility of employing the same sub- 
stance for the prevention of dust upon macadamised 
roads, The Place Bellecour and all the ublic pro- 
menades of Lyons have been watered in this manner 
— the whole summer, and the ground has pre- 
serv 


thereby a most grateful and refreshi 
humidity. The wind has no power to raise the dust, 


; | and towards evening the coolness of the soil becomes 


most apparent. In the morning the ground is found 
to be hardened, while an ap as of a white 
frost covers the surface, seems to cleanse it 
from all impurities. 

A Foor AprropriaTeLy Mountep.— Undoubtedly 
we have become tired of the name of Blondin, but a 
recent feat which he has accomplished so far out- 
strips his other performances that it is deserving of 
mention. The other day he carried a man weighing 
132 pounds over the tight suspended across the 
Niagara river, on which he has performed his pre- 
vious exploits. A belt passing round his waist was 
su} by straps across the shoulders, From the 

ides of the belt ded iron bands projected, b 
means of which the rider’s knees were Sementen. 
In crossing, M. Blondin was obliged to stop and rest 
seven times, the man on his back dismounting at 
each pause, and remounting with but little difficulty 
when M. Blondin’s strength was sufficiently recruited 
to allow him to proceed. One would think my 
rope suspended over a yawning chasm was not 
most comfortable place to restore exhausted ies. 
The entire transit occupied thirty-five minutes. The 

, Who assumes to ri Blondin, success- 
crossed the river below the Genessee Falls, at 
Rochester, a few days since. 

Arrivicia, Maretze.—A Paris letter says :— 
“M. Jobard, of Brussels, has come out with his in- 
vention of artificial statuary marble—not the veiny, 
greasy stuff in use for chimneys and vases, but the 
















and spotless Carrara, transparent, 


hard 
This 


as the real substance taken from the e: 
marble, which is to be 63 
sculptors in a liquid state will, lke ‘mane ' 
artificial inventions, possess an immense = 


over the natural production itself. 
— py a an immense : 
wor art, is to a practical chemist : 
sels, of the name of Changy, same ~ ; 
lieMt a be discovered the divi of 
ight, and the miraculous draught of fishes % 
of the chemical light which is sunk at tho ee 
the sea. M. Jobard, whose word cannot be doubted, 
pledges his honour that the table on which he wig 
has been composed by M. Changy’s 4 
possesses every quality 
that, after having submit: 
the substance, both black 
cal test in use, he has come 
the composition of marble 
Dame Nature, and that man 
rival her in the most cunning of 
Les —— pour Rime.—“ 
is none o brightest,” says a correspondentin 
Paris, “the practised Parisian requises angie 
bapend us of his own oven se to the “a 
of the on season. our countrymen 
thronging to this 


Sensation in th 


ray 
| aw 


Fs 
E 
U 





swarming over the Channel and 
fair city as the first stage of their vacation 

They are, for the most part, as grotesque asever 
regard to the outer man and woman. Paris is 
them a larger sort of watering place. A 

assures me he saw last autumn a 

the Boulevards armed with long Alp staves a 
mounted by chamois horns—English, cela 2a am 
dire. Tt all goes down to the national credit fr 
eccentricity.” 

Tar Scavyter Fravps.—These nefarious tram 
actions have again turned up in the American|as- 
courts. Mr, Robert Schuyler, ident and trans 
fer agent of the New York and New Haven Rai- 
road Company in 1854, confessed to having issuel, 
without authority, stock amounting to 
£400,000. In the litigation which ensued a 
was finally rendered, declaring that the 
were not responsible for the stock thus 
issued. It still has to be settled what part of te — 
issue was genuine, and what unauthorised. ds 
arbitrary rule was adopted, that all the stock whic 
was issued prior to October, 1853, should be com 
dered genuine. Mr. Holbrook, the accountanten- 
ployed by the company to separate the authorise 
issue from the unauthorised, at first ho 
this basis. He became satisfied, however, that the 
frauds extended as far back as 1848, and a year 
two subsequent to the time when he made bis 
original report to the company, he re-opened 4 oa 
respondence with the directors, proposing to 
further investigations. At first they authorised 
him to do so, but, when they found that matte 
would be thrown into worse confusion than eve, 
they politely informed him that he need not take 
the trouble to present them with his 
They, of course, believed that “ Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ;” but parties who 
at the matter from another point, and who 
both genuine and spurious stock, found 
suttiomnens wan the Sennen on the my 

r. Holbrook was about to pro wi 
their dividends considerably, _ preferred 
to sue out an injunction to restrain 
from paying the semi-annual di ehst 
should be definitely settled what is false and 
is genuine stock. Thus the controversy is re-opened, 
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and it is considered that there is a possibility = 


the company may yet be forced to assume 
responsibility of the whole issue. 

ue ARABS UNDER Frencu Rute—The 
tribunal of Constantina has just tried a 
named Si-Sadoq-bel-Hadj, and fifteen 
for exciting an insurrection in the south of 
The marabout had played a 
previous ingumnecten * —e = 
town was taken by the French, — : 
submission. On the death of the chief, in 1850% 
became the most important personage ™ | 
country, and in 1852 began up 
called a holy war. He graduall 
siderable number of partisans, 
1858, called upon his people to 
pretext that he was persecuted 
answer to his summons a 
and the superior com 
forces to disperse 
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gallantly rescued the crew of a French 
in ar in the month of November last. 
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" INDIA, 


INDIAN PROGRESS. 





CIVIL SERVICE AND ITS 
_ PROSPECTS. 

n the Civil Service as a body act 
eS tot - as in this matter of reductions. 
Fither the introduction of competition has dis- 
organised them, or they have lost their capacity for 
discerning the tend of public affairs. The elder 
‘are either sulkily resigned, or disbelieved 

of reductions. ‘The younger are 
based on a partial ignorance of 
true ¢ ithe question. The men of be- 
tween ten and twenty years’ standing, who will be 
affected, are apparently quiescent. 
There is neither union nor energy, nor even plan 
visible in the entire body, and unless a very rapid 
they will find themselves umder 

the 


the 


a 


Siieet inves prepared a word in their 
own defence. The Sudder Court has protested 


against up a my. Mr. Drummond, in a 
really Tomer which stops far short of the 
truth, has shown that,Government contribute only 


to the sion. Mr. Money has pre- 
Seed remensteating against Mr. 
Rrcete’ reductions on general principles. We 
publish to-day a circular sent anonymously to the 
whole service, entreating them, in most extra- 
, to do something not explained, 
tosecure some benefit not specified, in some method 
not made clear, for the Pension Fund. The service 
on it, if their able men can show no 
than this, if they are determined 
not to stir, or stirring stir in secret as if they 
were ashamed of their cause, their time will have 
arrived. 


5 


It may ibly accelerate their action if we 
explain in plain terms their true position. The six 
hundred members of the service throughout India 
out ofcollege draw among them, while in service, 

a-year. They will be entitled when out 
of service to £600,000 a-year in pension and 
amnuities. The bare mention of those sums in a 
Parliament accustomed to consider colonial allow- 
ances will ap 
tions. The 


sufficient reason for large reduc- 
of State has every reason to 
eneourage that view. Government wants money, 
wants it more bitterly than our readers would be 
to believe without official confirmation. Within 
next year money must be had somewhere, if the 
State is not to adopt an expedient its servants 
would deem worse than Mr. Ricketts. The Council 
of India has not the remotest interest in protecting 


Fo fy ara by their own exertions, even if it | 
had, asit has not, the power. Pariiament has no 


civilian members. There is literally nothing to 
prevent English action of a most determined sort, 
except the interests of a class who at home have no 
Votes, no boroughs, and no class at their back. Add 
that the Secretary of State stands pledged personally 
to reductions pe i from England, and that the next 
Indian budget will terrify Lombard street, and we 
leave it to educated Englishmen to estimate 
chance of retaining an average salary of 
a-year. 
a these circumstances the only feasible line 
action seems to us clear. It is useless to protest 
@ the general ground, to talk of the difficulty of 
pred cee men, of the inferiority of the new 
— class who may be introduced. A 
aon is better than a plain cook, but to 


in immediate distance, is simple fully. 
be: be had of some kind, and employers 
must just put up with inferior dishes, 
less healthy for their children. 


: Equall 
absurd is the Rotion of standing on service pwd 
= has abolished a hierarchy before now, 

care no niore about a scream of wrath from 
theservice than it did about the demand for Lord 
ane 8 The reductions will be made, and 
sible, for the service is to devise, if pos- 
— compromise by which they may submit 
par English dictate, without the prospect of per- 


and ruin. The possibility of a com- 
es seems neverto have entered the 

of all the officials who have “remarked” and 
Mt and “protested” and “feared” all 
» Ricketts’ appendices. Yet that is the 
will address itself most readily to the 

¢ House of Commons comprehends 

ite » It will most certainly not 
eet of fixing the salaries of the 
Crown, but it may yield to the plea 

© ena _ individuals. It 
usiy time and again. Is it im- 
Secure to the six hundred gentlemen who 


H(A 


i 


He 


g 


that fact toan employer with the Court of | 


now fill the service an individual compensation, 
which while sparing the State shall spare them 
too ? 

It is 1 difficult point, but we believe one kind of 
compensation is possible. 
England almost balances the desire for large 
salaries, and may be made the 
arrangement. Suppose, as an extreme 


per cent., and the sufferers allowed after 

and the value of whatever sum they had paid 
Goverment would 

continue only for the difference between eighteen 

do not mean that these figures in any degree 

only, a working plan of compensation may possibly 

India, that alone the necessities of the State can be 

and if the service simply await the decree, or meet 

present amount'to—they will fail to avert the blow. 


— 
the average of salaries were reduced thirty-five 
years’ service to return to England on three 
hundred a-year, or after twenty on five 
up to the Fund. The loss to 
be at the uttermost but half the gain, an 
and twenty-five years. For the future service 4 
terms, if frankly stated beforehand, are just. e 
sent the precise object to be sought. We give t 
only as indicating the line in which, and in which 
be found. It is by balancing a small sum enjoy 
in England, against a large sum to be sweated for in 
made compatible with the interests of the service. 
Atall events, the time for combined action is passing; 
it by a declaration of their right to more than they 
already have—and that is what all proposals at 
Mr. Ricketts’ ten per cent. reduction could be 
met. There is room in most establishments for that 





amount of paring down. A shorter bill with Wil- 
son, a horse the fewer, a little determination to 
| make servants devote their energies to work instead 
of to swindling, would pretty nearly reimburse that 
lloss. Staff officers live wel enough on half the re- 
|mainder. But if we do not utterly mistake the con- 
| dition of the finances, Mr. Ricketts’ report will be 
|laughed at. There are difficulties ahead, difficulties 
due chiefly to the monstrous management of the 
past three years, before which all private or class 
| interests must give way. Twelve months more, and 
| the most kindly of secretaries must act like the most 
cold-blooded of doctrinaires.— Friend of India. 


Fine Arts. 


Tue artists of Britain may point with triumph to 
the records of the twelfth day’s sale of the North- 
wich collection, which consisted, with but few ex- 
ceptions, of works of native school, and realised a 
sum of about £12,000. One of the most inent 
| pictures was the “ Marriage of Strongbow,” by D. 
| Maclise, which brought 1,710 guineas. The late 
| William Leslie’s “Christopher Columbus and the 
| Egg,” brought 1,070 guineas : E. M. Ward’s “ Fall 
| of Clarendon,” 805 ; Maclise’s “Ivanhoe,” for which 








|the master was paid 500, brought 1,305 guineas ; 
| the famous “ Athens,” by W. Miiller, an artist who 
| died all too soon, 520 guineas; a Sidney Cooper 
|“ Meadow with Cattle,” £472 10s. ; Frost’s “ Diana 
and Nymphs,” for which he is said to have received 
| but £365, was bought greedily for £708 15s.; a 
Wilson, a Creswick, a Danby, and a Redgrave, each 
found a purchaser, after spirited competition, for 
about 300 guineas ; and F. Goodall’s “ Departure of 
the Norman Conscript” passed into the hands of 
the enterprising Mr. Gambart for £663. 
he number of pictures in the various metro- 
politan exhibitions of 1859 was a few more or less 
than 4,300 ; while the total of catalogued works at 
the French National Exposition in the Cham 
Elysées was not more than 4,000. The sales at the 
Society of British Artists’ Gallery in'S -street, 
were 159, and the gross receipts were £6,000. With 
the take at the Academy we are not acquainted, 
but rumour says that there was a falling off. The 
young Society, who have made a home of the Port- 


private view they sold more than £1,000 worth. 
This may be partly due to the fact that the affair 
being in some sort a commonwealth, almost 
every subscriber or member can command the satis- 
faction of being seen. No tyrannical academician 
may there hoist the buds of genius to the ce’ , to 
make room for portraits, without being to 
account ; and so great is the anxiety among the 


middle classes of the day to possess oil paintings, 
that no merit can blush unseen or unbought so it be 
hung within seeing distance. Of the 299 pictures 


at the Old Water Colour Society, 180 were di 

of. With one or two remarkable exceptions, which 
we noticed in a former article on this gallery, every 
work of real merit or attraction was swept off by 
the fashionable attendants at the private view : 
and we imagine that little but decided rubbish had 
occasion again to encumber the studios of the 
painters. At the New Water Gallery, which was 
as far above the genera] average as was the Old 





Water Colour below it, 165 drawings, including the 


The crave to live in | ings 
basis of and | for 


discreet for antici 
ps | function it is should 
the project. Nothing could 


land Gallery, were singularly fortunate. At their | the Im 
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Bf , the Warrens, the Tidey, and the Cooks, 
wane il bs cee Resets edad teneeen 


200 in number—of draw- 


be 

order for the reception of tlie Prince of Wales. 

It will be remembered that the Council of 
Society of Arts made an abortive ¢ffort 
months since to rouse the manufacturers 
this country in favour of a Great Exhibi 
1861. Three hundred gave in their 
but the feeling was, on the whole, 
project ; not, we believe, as 
temporary the Observer, and those j 
have heedlessly adopted and 
consequence of the threatening 
affairs, but because many long- 
turers were of opinion, after the Exhibition 
that, putting aside all nonsensical palaver 
“ gratitude to a certain Royal Highness,” “ 
glory,” “ blessed concourse of nations,” the “ 
fraternity,” and “a’ that,” the game, as one 
vertising, not only “ne valait pas de chandelle, 
was a very losing one, inasmuch as they 
great deal more than they received, in the 
knowledge and power, from their brothers 
hour from beyond sea. But the 
They have sdopted’ the notion of, peacefl 

ey have the 
thrown out <Sloeend by the Count 
and are itching to the manufact 
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round that standard. It is toosoon. The industry 
of this country and of foreign countries has not 
made such giant strides during the last ten years 


that a comparison of notes is 
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terests of civilisation ; while the cost to exhibitors 
is enormous, and the proposal now made smells 
horribly of a job. The Society of Arts are, we 


take it, but a pavisse to mask some 
born scheme, and its managers 
seeking distinction they might 
legitimately by hanging to the 
Commission. The best part of 
Observer affects to think the 
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d ingenious surprise of an 

oes this ingen our con 

the strings that work the geod ohd suaslenctte As 

ani oun Polish ptor, Boryczewski,, who not 
young ’ 

a oe eae 
ial Academy at Petersburg, 
modelled one of Sir 1 Murckinee, destieea 
to adorn the same instituticn. Before passing into 
the hands of the actual carver, or, as he is irre- 


verently called, the marble mason, the 
been for exhibition in the Museum 
tical in Jermyn-street. 
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ceived from our polite friend, John [of 
Bond-street), the following letter -— 


“To the of the Limerick, Tipperary, and 
. “ Waterford Examiner. 
“ Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, 
“London, August 29, 1859. 

“ Sir,—In reference to an article which appeared 
recently in your excellent j that 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt was about to give two 
concerts in Limerick, you may perhaps feel that it 
would be acceptable to the public té know the cause 
of such an unexpected announcement, after the 
presumed retirement of Madame Goldschmidt from 
her professional labours. The stal Palace, at 
Sydenham, has lately celebrated centenary of 
Handel’s death by a remarkable festival, or perform- 
ance of the great com *s most popular works ; 
but, notwithstanding the impossibility of presenting 
any combination of choral and orchestral effects 
equal to those which had been witnessed at Sydenham, 
it was suggested that a performance of the sublime 
oratorio of the “ Messiah,” in behalf of the very same 





charitable institution—namely, Mercers’ Hospital, 
Dublin—for which it was originally compl and 


performed by Handel, in the year 1742, might prove 
not only a most interesting, but also a very honour- 
ablecommemoration of the event ; and, subsequently, 
a constituted committee having applied to Madame 
Goldschmidt for her co-o; and services in 
such a celebration, Madame Goldschmidt gave an 
immediate assent, and consented to sing gratuitously 
for the object contemplated. It is, therefore, on the 
occasion of her visit to Ireland for the above purpose 
that a few miscellaneous concerts will be given in 
different parts of Ireland.—I have, &c., 
“ Joun Mircuet.” 

The editor in question considers the above most 
explanatory. We can only compliment him on the 
pear nag his wants in the way of explanation 
and Mr. Mitchell on his diplomatic facility. Certainly 
no explanation was requisite, and as certainly none 
was given. The retirement of Madame Goldschmidt, 
all sensible folks knew, would not last for life; but 
for the public to seek explanations were sheer im- 
pertinence, Let them listen to the songstress with 
thankfulness that the retirement was no Medo- 
Persian law, but let them not invite explanations 
of Mr. Mitchell, or he will wittily answer them with 
an irrelevant ‘yarn,’ ‘de omnibus rebus,’ &c., called, 
we believe, in Ireland, “Blatherum skate.” Our 
readers will, however, read the celebrated entrepre- 
neur’s letter for themselves. One ‘word with them 
is at least worth notice. We mean presumed retire- 
ment, 

Srranp Turarre.—A farce, that may worthily 
be described as a “screaming” one, has been pro- 
duced at this theatre. “ The Goose with the Golden 
Eggs” has been attributed by some of our contem- 
poraries to Messrs. Sutherland Edwards and Augus- 
tus Mayhew, as joint authors, and by others to the 
latter gentleman only. The point is perhaps imma- 
terial to our readers; it is, indeed, hardly worth 
elearing up; but we cite both hypotheses, that we 
may not, during our ignorance, betray our readers 
into error. Seldom, since the days of the famous 
“ Box and Cox,” has it been our fortune to witness 
® performance more smartly conceived and executed, 
or more trippingly delivered by the comedians con- 
cerned. ne fun of the piece consists in the dis- 
appointment and distress of a brace of truly petti- 
fogging attorneys at having missed the discovery of a 
treasure thrown by ivrtune in their way, and rejected 
by each in turn on account of its unsavoury envelope. 
“ Never Judge by Ap ” might have been 
adopted as a first title, for deeply to all appearances 
do these sharp practitioners feel the mortification 
and the loss that waits upon their blunder. Mr- 
Turbey (Mr. James Rogers), the more terrible skin- 
flint, if ible, of the two, rejoices in a sentimental 
clerk, Bonser (Mr. W. Mowbray), and’a promising 
daughter, Clara (Miss Ida Wilton). Notwith- 
standing the attachment of these young people, the 
former enjoys a frightful extent 
tite, anda 
stingy 


s ensuing between himself and his 
yer, he is — from his pound a week 
and his e love. The tragic effect of his dis- 
missal ingaibened by the arrival, from an aunt in 
London, of a present for little Clara of a goose in a 
hamper. This turning out to bein a state of de- 
> green becomes an unenviable property, but 


z 


happening to have Jost a bet of 
a goose to his brother (also an admirer 
of Clara’s), Flickster (Mr. J. Clarke), insists upon 
his receiving it in full of all demands. Ni 

is the transaction accomplished than a letter 
covered in the hamper conveying the news that the 
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as both the attorneys admit, the legal estate to reside 
in the bearer of the article for the time being, a 
ridiculous scene takes place as each attempts to 
possess himself of it. The acting of Messrs. Rogers 
and Clarke, whose excellent make-up might have 
been, studied from the Quilp, Ralph Nickleby, and 
Nadgett of Boz’s illustrator—Phiz, was admirable, 
and the succession of violent practical fun keeps the 
audience in one continual roar. Ultimately the 
precious goose is torn in halves, in their desperate 
struggle, but to the dismay of all parties its 
contents are nil, Both now assume _ that 
Bonser must have stolen them; so deeply indeed is 
the astute Turbey convinced of this that on the spot 
he dismisses Flickster from all hopes of Clara, and, 
on the strength of the £500 fortune, hands her over 
to Bonser, whose supposed crime has thus made him 
acceptable and happy. To make all straight, how- 
ever, a segond letter arrives—this time by post— 
with the intelligence that the annt bad been at the 
last moment dissuaded from the freak of making a 
goose into a portemonnaie, an |, therefore, carries out 
her benevolent intention in the legitimate way. 
This brings a short and rattling farce to an end, 
amid the genuine applause of all present, who have 
been indebted to the witty author or authors, and 
their intelligent interpreters for half an hour or 
thereabouts of brisk and genuine amusement. On 
Monday last the acting-manager, Mr. W. H. 
Swanborough, himself an improving actor .of the 
light and gentlemanly school, provided, on the 
occasion of his benefit, a long and attractive bill. 
Among the rarities of the evening was Mr. Leigh 
Murray, whose occasionial appearances but serve to 
quicken the public regret that he holds no more 
permanent place on the boards. His performance as 
Tourbillon, the French tutor, in the little comedy, 
“To Parents and Guardians” is unrivalled by that 
of any but the original representative of the 
character—Mr. Wigan, Miss Rosina Wright next 
danced one of her captivating pas, and Mr. 
Swanborough, followed as Walsingham Potts in 
the farce of “Trying it on,” in which he was 
assisted by Miss Bufton, an interesting actress whom 
the break-up of the Princess’s company has enabled 
the fair manageress of the Strand to add to her bevy 
of graces. . 

‘This evening the Sadlers’ Wells season commences 
under the old management, with “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
in which Mr. Phelps takes Mercutio, and a Miss 
Caroline Heath, Juliet. D 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—The effigy of a man, with 
whose name the metropolis and the country has 
been ringing for many weeks, has been, by the in- 
defatigable proprietor of the exhibition in Baker- 
street, added to his collection. It is almost needless 
to say that the effigy is that of Dr. Smethurst. 
The representation of this person has been taken 
by a very excellent artist, and so full of truth of 
portraiture is the resemblance that it is difficult at 
a first glance to believe that the portrait is not the 
actual existing individual. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ARRANGEMENTS ror WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 171. 

MonpAy—Open at Nine. GREAT FOUNTAINS and 

entire series of Waterworks. 
TUESDAY to rapes e at Ten. 
Wepvespay.— CONCERT BY FOUR THOUSAND 
CHILDREN AND ONE THOUSAND ADULTS of the 
TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 
Admission each day, One Shilling; Children under 12, 


Sixpence. 
SaturpDAY—Open at Ten. CONCERT. Admission, 
Season-Ticket 


Half-a-Crown ; Children, One Shilling ; 
Holders admitted free. 

SunpAy—Open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by 
tickets. 

THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 
Monday, reap eon Bed Thursday, and Friday. 
Last five nights of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, and of 
the Contested Election. 

To commence on the above nights at 7, with Mr. Buckstone's 
revived Petite Comedy, of the HAPPIEST DAY OF MY 











After which, at 8, THE CONTESTED ELECTION, in 
which Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, 
Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Clark, Mr. Braid, Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, and Miss E. Weekes will appear. 

To be followed by OUT OF SIGHT OUT OF MIND. 
Mr. Gatherwool, Mr. C. Mathews. 

Concluding with HALLOWE'EN, by the Lec] 

Saturday, the benefit of Mr. C. Mathews, and his last 

ce, when will be revived THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
ae dfinch, Mr. C. Mathews ; Sophia, Mrs. C. Mathews. 

After which PAUL PRY, Paul Pry (first time), Mr. C. 


Mathews. 
On Monday, September 19th. Miss Amy Sedgwick will 
re-appear. 
Stage-manager, Mr. Chippendale. 


MR. JOHN BENNETT'S NEW LECTURES. 
MR. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, is prepared to receive applications for 
EMENTS FOR HIS NEW LECTURES on 
ronometer—its 
among the 
Or for those on ‘‘The Watch,’ and “ Women and Watch- 
work.” The Lectures will be a by 
Models, Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. 
Applications 
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NAPOLEON AND THE VILLA 
TREATY. 
Tue Moniteur of this (Friday) morning 
long article explaining the reasons which caused the 
Emperor to conclude peace, of which the following 
is a summary :— % 
“The Emperor of Austria has promised to grant 
concessivns on a large scale to Venetia, but ; 
ing as acondition, sine gua non, the 
Archdukes. The Emperor Napoleon 
conditions. It is easy to conceive thet, fae 
conclusion of the ce, the destinies of 
had been entrust to men who had 
at heart the future of their common : 
land than little partial successes, the : 
their endeavours would have been to developeani — 
not to obstruct the consequences of the treaty ‘ 
Villafranca, and then Venetia would 
placed in the same position as Li ; 
Holland. The Archdukes will not be j 
by foreign forces, but that portion of the # 
of Villafranca not having been carried out, A 
will find herself freed from all engagements take, 
in favour of Venetia. Insteaqdof a policy of recon. * 
ciliation and peace, a policy of defiance and hatred — 
will be seen to reappear, which will entail fresh — 
misfortunes. Much, it would appear, is expected i 
from a congress, which we hail with all our wishes, — 
but we strongly doubt that the congress would obtain _ 
better conditions for Italy. It would not beright — 
to ask froma great power important coneession — 
without offering equitable compensations, Wa 
would be the only way to resolve the difficulty ; bat 
Italy must be aware that one power alone makes 
war for an idea—and that is France, and France has 
accomplished her mission.” 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

Tue Moniteur also publishes the usual monthly 

returns of the Bank of France, which shows the — 
following results as compared with the August & — 
count :—Increased : Cash, 163 millions. Dena ; 
Bills discounted, not yet due, 224 millions, Advances, — 
74, do., Bank-notes, 354 do., Current Accounts,3da — 
No alteration in the Treasury balance. <i 





THE APPROACHING CONFERENCE. 


Tur Prince Napoleon quitted Paris for 3 
Auvergne, from whence he will proceed to 5 
land. It issupposed that his journey has reference — 


to the intended interview between the Emperors of — 
France and Austria at the Castle of Arenenberg. 

M. de la Gueronniere has left for St. Sauveur, — 
accompanied by M. Drousart, his principal dlek é 
The aim of his journey is the intended reform of the — 
law of the press in a more liberal manner, 3 

A telegram from Vienna dated this day (Friday), 
says that the statement that the Russian : 
sador at this Court had delivered to the Austrian” 
cabinet a note from his Government fr 3 
Austria to seek counsel of the Great Powers, in the” 
settlement of the affairs of Italy, is erroneous. 


will meet again in a few days, its work not being” 
quite completed yet. : + 

The King of the Belgians will arrive at Biarrits 
about the 14th instant, where he will remain some” 
days. 








THE ROMAGNA AND TIIE POPE. 

Tue most recent information leads to the belief that 
the danger of a conflict, which at one time & ihe 
to be imminent between the Papal troops the 
Bolognese army, has passed away, at least for Wt 
present, the Papal army which was marching Up : 
Pesaro having received orders to halt at Anco 
Several deserters have entered Tuscany and i 
them twelve dragoons. The King of 

appears has refused to give the toe 
assistance which he asked for, and the po 
Gram mont informed his Holiness, after his es 
from Florence, that he could not reckon upon — 
to aid him in the restoration of his authority" — 
the Legations, ---— ' 3 


DEATH OF eee OF : 
OROCCO. : 

4 

following message is 


% 


3 


iu 


4 


Tue Moniteur contains the 
“Tangiers, Sept. 6th.—The Emperor of 

dead. Sadi Mohammed has been ty pre 
peror at Fez and in Mequinaz. uillity ‘ 
yails at Tangiers.” 


THE GREAT EASTERN. 


Tue Great Eastern got under way at 9.15, | 
(Friday) morning, wind fresh ; and was 
grandly past Margate at 11 o’clock, a.m, BM” 





to John Bennett, Watch-manufactory 
65, Cheapside, P 
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The conference on the Danubian Principalitie . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
taken of anonymous correspondence. 
a, Se Siento for insertion must be authenticated 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily 

bat as a guarantee of his good faith. 

to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press 
when omitted, it is frequently from rea- 


ofmetiers adependent of the merits of the communica- 


waned undertake to return rejected communications. 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing 
$0 unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to keep things 
fixed when all the world is by the very law of its creation 
in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 


a oe 


ARBITRATION OR WAR. 

Tur condition of Italy, and her relations to the 
rest of Europe, afford an excellent opportunity 
for testing the much talked-of panacea of arbi- 
tration, and for holding a new congress upon 
principles of justice and human right. The Zurich 
conference has done all that could be expected: 
it has both gained time and lost it—the one for 
Italy and the other for the House of Hapsburg. 

diplomatists were discussing questions they 
had no means of settling, the people of Tuscany, 
Lombardy, the Duchies, and the Romagna were 
able to make orderly and constitutional arrange- 
ments for the declaration of their will and the asser- 
tion of their rights ; and to do this in a manner 
rhich has won for them the respect and admira- 
tion of the whole civilized world. But now comes 
the important question of how Europe will deal 
with an occasion so full of interest, and one that 
must entail such lasting consequences upon the 

race. 

If Austria claims from the French Emperor 
moral aid to carry out the Villafranca stipulations, 
and restore the deposed sovereigns, it is on record 

t whatever may have been the motives or secret 
desires of Napoleon III, his agents have urged 
this course so strongly on the Italian people as to 
create alarm lest he should resort to force. The 

have done their duty in firmly but res- 
pectfully rejecting the advice, and the intention 
of the French Government is supposed to be 
neither to use nor to permit the employment of 
arms in Support of pretensions that have no moral 











nae stand upon. If Austria would acquiesce 
Mis state of things, matters might settle down 


for a little while, until some accident gave 
enetians a chance of regaining their inde- 


which was infamously sacrificed by the | 


Napoleon in his Campo Formio Treaty, 
and afterwards by the settlement of 1815. This, 
ae 8 not probable. It will only be 

fear or actual compulsion that the 
House of Hapsburg will abandon the cause of the 
Justly and lawfull “ee princes; and a recent 

h states that she requires a guarantee that 
shall cease from what she chooses to call 
intrigues in Italy.” It is very natural 
strian Court should desire a monopoly 
Secret intrigues” against the possibility of 
a oo: in Italy. _ She has carried them 
forty mn pay pertinacity for more than 
the and to t heir continuance she looks for 
orte ody arg the evil influence she has 
the moment lost. Were Sardinia to agree to 
of this stipulation, she must abandon the 

the 


“ secret 
that the 
of 4 


; she must flatly refuse the annex- 





join in a recognition of Italian claims. 





of the Tuscans, the Parmese, Modenese, and | 


ation which they desire, and she must further 
formally recognise the right of the Hapsburgs to 
rule the Venetians against their will. Such a 
Sardinia as Austria would have—so small in its 
boundaries, so surrounded by enemies, and so 
degraded by the surrender of Italian aspirations— 
could not long preserve an independent existence, 
and we should soon see a renewal of revolution or 
war. 

Under these circumstances the peace of Europe 
demands the suppression of Austrian pretensions, 
and the support of the Italian people in their legi- 
timate demands for permission to manage their 
own affairs. ‘The treaties of 1815 can no longer 
be supposed to give Austria any right over Italy, 
beyond what the people of that country choose to 
admit. A few despots meeting together could not 
give away the liberties of nations for all coming 
time. These are the sentiments of natural equity 
upon this subject, and strict law would be no more 
favorable to the claims of Austria, for there is no 
denying the truth of Lord Palmerston’s remark in 
1846, when she absorbed the republic of Cracow 
“that if the Treaty of Vienna is not good on the 
Vistula it must be equally bad on the Po.” 


The morality of the case admits of no doubt; 
but morality is an article too scarce in the cabi- 
nets of kings to render it safe to expect that they 
will act according to its dictates; and the con- 
gresses of sovereigns, like those of Troppau, Lay- 
bach, and Verona, have usually ended in mon- 
strous assertions contrary to human right. The 
difficulty of getting the great powers to agree to 
anything that savours of the principles of freedom 
is, no doubt, very serious, but if France and Eng- 
land ‘pull well together it is not impossible that 
what was done for the Belgians at one period may 
be accomplished for the Italians at another. 

The Emperor of the French is too inscrutable a 
man to justify rash predictions as to his conduct, 
but his own interests and safety are palpable on 
the side of fair dealing towards Italy, and a firm 
alliance with this country. With England under 
the Tories this might have been impossible, but 
the composition of the present Cabinet will ensure 
him a firm British support in any policy that has 
the wellbeing of Italy for its end. For centuries 
the national pride of France has been enlisted in 
endeavours to oppose the influence of Austria be- 
yond her own boundaries, and in the construction 
of the 1815 treaties the Allied Sovereigns made 
Austria strong in Italy for the express purpose of 
weakening France. If, therefore, Napoleon LIL. 
—secure from serious danger through “4 
support—will bravely maintain the rights of Italy 
against the Hapsburgs, he will succeed in raising 
the influence of France to a higher point than it 
attained under Louis XIV. or Napoleon L., for 
his plans will remain a portion of the European 
system, while theirs were shattered to pieces, and 
only left on certain pages of history dark stains of 
blood. 

England cannot see a brave nation struggling 
for liberty without making its cause her own; 
but, in addition to the attractions of sympathy, 
we have a positive interest at stake. We can have 
a solid alliance with a France that does something 
for the spread of liberal principles; but if the 
projected interview between Louis Napoleon and 
Francis Joseph should end in a sacrifice of Italy, 
we may be sure that some further schemes of evil 
are afloat; and, instead of living under the satis- 
factory consciousness of peace, we shall struggle 
gloomily through the entanglement of an armed 
and uncertain truce. 

It was with slowness and difficulty that the 
Russia of Nicholas could be brought to recognise 
the independence of Belgium; but the new 
Russia of the present Emperor, and of the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, may not be found unwilling to 
Imperial 
France is dancing upon a.tight-rope, not less 
dangerous than that recently stretched across the 
Falls of Niagara. The army and the people 
know that the Italian war and policy were failures, 
if only destined to end in the reimposition of the 
yoke of Austria, under the flimsy disguise of a 
restoration of her lieutenants; and if the French 
Government should under any circumstances 
na gah in this disgrace, it will need some fresh 
and more dangerous excitement to restore its 

restige. 

We will not, however, anticipate the advent of 
fresh mischief and disappointient. The hopeful view 
is the most prudent as well as the most pleasant ; 
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and it would serve Italy, and promote the alliance 
with France, if public meetings were held to 
express sympathy, and give assurance of moral 
support to those defenders of liberty who main- 
tain in their own country, principles consecrated in 
ours by the expulsion of the Stuarts. 





THE SMETHURST LESSON. 
Tue Smethurst case has practically decided that 
henceforth no convict upon whom capital sentence 
has been passed shall suffer execution if any consi- 
derable number of persons doubt that his guilt has 
been proved and take sufficient pains to make 
their opinions known. This is the severest 
the phere has received, and under it, although it 
may stagger for a time, it must ultimately 
Those who believe that death penalties for murder 
conduce to the safety of society, and hold Dr. 
Smethurst to have been rightly convicted, 
scarcely find fault with the Home 
granting a respite during her Majesty's pleasure, 
which virtually means a remission of the extreme 
sentence, because it is i ible to conceive that 
a good moral effect could be produced by the exe- 
cution of a man, about whose guilt an active con- 
troversy agitated the public mind. It is sati 
to have got so far on the road to humanity 
common sense, but it is impossible not to see the 
farther operation of the principle that has been 
established. The fact is that doubts come with 
civilisation, and the hard positive system that fitted 
a barbarous age is ill adapted to a more advanced 
state of society. 

Our law, in its ignorant savagéry, assumes 
that a jury can in every case arrive at cer- 
tainty, and declare peremptorily that an aceused 
person is either guilty or not mee If juries, in 
spite of the law, will doubt, the judge tells them 
to give ‘gly the benefit thereof, and declare 


E 


him not ty—a verdict which, notwithstanding 
their doubts, tt be a deliberate falsehood; but 
justice in horsehair does not mind that, and would 
rather any day sacrifice truth than tolerate diver- 
gence from technical rules. The benefit-of-the- 
doubt doctrine may be pushed too far, and juries 
would soon come into disfavour if they i 
every criminal whose case otnitohenyoees 

the dubious element. In the practical affairs of 
life, criminal as well as civil, mankind must con- 
stantly be content to act upon something less than 
either moral or mathematical certainty ; and it is 
sufficient to justify a verdict of guilty that, not- 
withstanding the existence of doubts, the balance 
of probability lies so far on the other side that the 
majority of reasonable men would act in opposition 
to them. It is true that every accused person is 
entitled to the most accurate consideration of the 
evidence for and against him, but it is equally 
certain that, as society advances, it will entertain 
a more scrupulous for human life and 
human rights, and will not consent to the infliction 
ot punishments that admit of no reversal or com- 
pensation without requiring more complete proof 
than would secure its approbation of a minor 


penalty. 

Bentham long ago pe seer that no decree 
ordering “ re Sey change in body con- 
dition” should be carried out without express 
confirmation by an appellate judicatory and a jus- 
tice minister, and we have now arrived at a state 
of opinion in which no official confirmation of a 
death sentence would satisfy the public that a man 

if a moral possibility—however 


their guilt with circumstances of doubt and 
mystery that are not entirely unravelled, they 
will rarely suffer the extreme penalty of the law— 
which will be reserved for stupid ruffians only, 
until finally given up. By help of the Smethurst 
case we have got to a pass in which we can rarely 
expect to hang a clever rogue, and if we persist in 
suspending the stupid ones we shall be fairly 
to the accusation of punishing ye cae 
than crime. The admirers of gallows 
Philosphy may lemamt his ccoslosion, bt 
osophy ma conclusion, 

t brutal Blas Bevan: sehhes dying oxpr-saa aes 
Bramwell will be ashamed of having 
poor little boy to be twice put to torture for 
venial offence, and military authorities will soon 

under legal coercion and deni 
of tearing soldiers’ backs to pieces in a 
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danger, and can't get them ; and again they find 
themselves utterly “acsuined b the confidence 
they have undeservedly steed: in the fifth-rate 
men, whom they are taught to admire as high- 
minded statesmen. The Times, which is most 
diligent in working these themes, calls on Mr. 
Cobden to take the subject of national defence in 
hand, and try if he can't secure more protection at 
less cost. It appoints him to the Herculean trust of 
cleaning out the Augean stables of naval misman- 
— He must be amazingly flattered by being 
that he can do what half-a-dozen Admiralties 
have been unable to perform; but the public will 
searcely urge him to undertake the duties of 
Ministers and their subordinates. Putting him to 
do their work and leaving them the emoluments 
carries the system to a climax of absurdity. The 
public deserve, however, to be outraged by the 
continued and dis barbarities of flogging 
and by the alarms of invasion, for they invite by their 
and homage the ce and negligence 
of the know-all’s and do-nothing’s of the Ministry. 
Glorious as we are as a nation, we have come to a 
ov, pass when we pay 60,000,000/. a year to 
ve our work done for us, and are continually 
obliged to do it ourselves; and, instead of being 
served, are insulted by those who fleece us. 





THE PAPER DUTIES—LIGHT FROM 
JAPAN. 


A curious illustration of the reciprocal influence 
of nations has just occurred. Captain Sherard 
Osborne has made the public acquainted with the 
extraordinary extent to which paper is used by the 
Japanese, and has thus imparted a fresh interest to 
the ever-interesting subject of our own paper duties. 
Trunks, tobacco-bags, cigar-cases, saddles, tele- 
scope-cases, the framesof microscopes, water-proof 


the inner walls of houses, string, and a material 
like leather, are all made in Japan from simple 
paper. Each Japanese has his breast pocket stuck 

of note paper, and converses, preventing 
much disorder, by writing rather thsn by talking. 
We have not yet got any information as to the 
quantity of paper consumed by each Japanese, 
nor as to the mode of making paper in Japan. We 
can only conjecture, from the extensive use made 
of it, that it is not subject to a special excise duty, 
and can only conclude, when we know that, m 
‘Europe, paper is made as delicate as gossamer- 
web and as solid as rock, that the Europeans have 
not much to learn concerning the manufacture 
from the Japanese. . 

The use of paper, utterly unknown amongst 
savages, and applied to such a vast number of 
age here as well as in Japan and China, both 

ighly civilised, may be taken as an index to civi- 
lisation. If it be not as extensively used here as 
in those countries, while our civilisation is of a 
higher class than theirs, and our knowledge of the 
art of paper-making is at least as great as theirs, 
we can only ascribe the defective use to the con- 
tinued existence of excise laws or some similar 
restrictions. Of the connexion betwixt civilisa- 
tion and the use of paper our own statistics supply 
illustrations. 

The increase of the population in the 
United Kingdom since 1844, when the re- 
turns of the quantity of paper consumed before 
us begin, may be stated to have been from 
26,800,000 to 29,500,000 in 1858, or little more 
than 10 per cent.; but in this interval the 
consumption of paper has increased from 
104,594,874 Ibs. to 176,298,997 Ibs., or 68 per cent. 
We have, however, gradually come to use much 
thinner paper, and could the increase be estimated 
in square yards it would be considerably greater 
than estimated in pounds. That in the same 
interval the nation has made a great progress in 
civilisation, has acquired much knowledge, has 
i ved many old, and invented many new arts, 
and has become more wealthy and refined, is quite 
certain. Thus, as might be expected from the many 
uses to which paper is put, and especially from the 


chief use, as the material on which printing 
and writing is done, the consumption of T has 


increased with civilisation, and more rapidly than 
the on 

eee which have just been 
published for the first half-year of 1859, b under 
our notice a very great difference in the quantities 
of manufactured and consumed in the three 
i’ parts of the united empire. 
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The proportions are similar in successive, J 
We transcribe the figures for the whole yn 
1858 :— 3 

Paper charg: Retained for 
et ee 
Scotland -.... 42012000 6 Sa 
Ireland.......+ 7,875,027 7.356005 

Total... 192,907,825 a 

Thus England, with a population of 1¢ 2 

makes per annum betwixt seven and gg 


times as many pounds of paper. 


with a population of 3,000, a 
teen times as many pounds, and Withs 
population of 7,000,000, makes little mor 


than 1lb. for every inhabitant. The b 
of each is in a si proportion. In 
import and retain for home con; 
1,300,000 Ibs. of paper, making the total 
tion of the empire, in 1858, nearly 178,000,000 
In 1859, shoukl the increase in the first half 
year be equalled by the increase in the second 
the total consumption will be not less 
198,000,000 Ibs. Paper serves so many 
in civilised society, that it isas much a 
as food; and therefore, taking the 
throughout, the increase of consumption has 
very great, notwithstanding the onerous 
Financiers find in the fact that the tax continue 


hill 
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ell 


sidered separately, make us believe that it injum — 
the revenue as well as impedes civilisation, = 

In 1850 and 1858 the quantities Fete = male 
and consumed in England and in were 


ey 





follows :— i 
ENGLAND. & 
Paper made. Retained for 
Ibs. Ths. 4 
1850.... 105,712, 99,016,350 
1858... 142'360,168 128,929)067 
Increase 1858.... 36,647,215 31,012,717 
IRELAND. : 
1850.... 6,719, 6,710,.4 
1858... 7,875,027 7856 085 
Increase 1858.... 1,155,525 1,146,441 


It is possible that Ireland may import “ 3 
from England, but this fact does not appear m ; 
returns. According to them, between 1850 ail” 
1858, the make and consumption of paper i — 
creased in England between 34 and 31 per seit, 
they incre in Ireland only 17 per cath 
But in relation to England, and in o 
population, the consumption of paper was, and is, 
very low in Ireland—and since 1850, when she 8 
supposed to have been rapidly improving, the i 
consumption of r to ‘per her constmip- — 
tion to that of En land should have Lose 9? 5 
more rapidly than that of England; mes : 
which it has —— only, be 2 he ; 

uite certain t e paper duty 
hacen of saper-uliee in E gland, and we 59 
see that it has almost arrested the Pring im 
land. The tax, which may be 4 impedi- 
ment here, may be ruin there. It has neath 
civilisation in land and gone far ies det 
Ireland. How much the gravity and love of omit 
noticed yy oe Japanese, and jae 
amongst the English and the Scotch, are, 
the use of paper, and how much the levity a” 
love of disorder noticed among the are dant 
to being denied the use, we must leave t penis: 
calculators than we are to determine. ‘That 8 
impedes civilisation is not an influential argumett 
re oa 
we 
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with financiers if they fancy it does : 
from the revenue ; SS for their behoof of 
on the fact that the relative slower increase @ 
manufacture and consumption of paper 
than in England is tantamount to 




















revenue, as it is unquestionably a relative ® 
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as a mere question of local yoy 
‘or us iarly interesting. Paper, 
a eedetenn nar and all civilised 
have found out the means of making it. 
which plays such a very important part in 
‘works of creation, is the great menstruum 
this refuse is converted into a mucilage. 
be spread in tue thinnest of all pos- 
except leaf gold; be run or pressed 
finest of moulds, aud be hardened like 
as to form durable ornaments in our most 
. To find this very curious art, 
important knowledge which exercising it 
almost universally practised, is in reality 
social phenomenon of the highest interest. Now 
gdvert to the material phenomenon: is the 
, let us ask, or the rps = > _—— 
skill—everywhere a) mtly similar—the chief 
went for fringing about hess extraordinar 
ing in the end stone (carton pa, | 
out of rags and water? To us it seems a 
closely allied to many which are now 
ino the attention of earnest scientific in- 
into natural philosophy, and which we may 
im our unscientific terms, as changes in 
and qualities of bodies without any 
in their > wewed other than changes in 
Ifthe conversion of water and rags into 
rightly classed with these curious 
financiers oie as = tax electricity 
as -m. . ut no argument, 
“~ science or suffering, medes 
are callous to all the mischief they 
y act on a theory, and no human 
‘are'so impenetrable to reason as theorists 
ined to make mankind good and happy. 
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PEDANTS AND PEDAGOGUES. 


Once upon a time there was a Jew who united an 
extreme respect for the law of Moses with an 
ion for pork. In his case the wish of 
icked alderman was realised. He had the 
double pleasure of vasca, Lage and sinning. Alas! 
our Jew was not a member of a corporation, nor 
had he the callousness of a civic conscience. He 
was one of the weaker sort, and halted between 
two opinions—between pork and piety. A pig’s 
face came into his possession : how, it matters not. 
The temptation was too great; the bacon was so 
streaky, so tender, and so prime. With trembling 
hands he cut off a slice, and placed it over the 
bacon frizzled gently, the savoury 
smell filled the room, the heart of the Jew was 
sacha recepts of the law were forgotten. 
asudden there was a clap of thunder, the un- 
clean food was hastily withdrawn from the fire, 
and-cast out as.an accursed thing. The thunder 
and the Jew rose from his knees. He 
sadly at the fading smell, gazed wistfully 
“Pan, ve ~ raising his eyes to 
murm plaintively, “Surely, Father 
surely you make a great deal of noise 
& very little bit of bacon.” 


often as this saying of the pork-loving 
come into our minds, we never felt its 
80 ey as when we found the daily 
filled with a lengthy discussion as to whether 
Master Vousden ought or ought not to 
been birched. It is true that you must, per- 
“chronicle small beer,” when you have no 
ale to talk about. Still, in this case, we 
beer was small—uncommonly small. 
ith this apology for telling Master 
at all, we will tell it as it was told 
ee indeed, are scanty; much 
Vile fone like to have known is barbarously 
uw. F or instance, we feel an extreme 

praia Bs the point whether Vousden junior 
jue “ups or turn-down collars, tail-coats or 
= Our curiosity is left ungratified. We 
‘Rot even acquainted with amount ot 
the boy ene oe» or whether 
; or the whooping-cough. 
with certainty is, that’ he = a 
8 School, Canterbury ; that his 
officer in the army, and that his 
was Mitchinson. One me- 
oo. Vousden, anos, sent a note 
» Tequesting + his son might 

d leave of absence for the hy 
fae Presenting the note, he was told 
v his father’s request could not be 
nfortunately the denial, though posi- 
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tive, was couched in ambiguous e. The 
boy was told he could not be allowed to go “ then.” 
The wholedlispute, according to Gibbon, between 
the Homo-ousiasts and the Homoi-ousiasts rested 
on the insertion of a single letter. The whole 
Vousden-Mitchinson controversy arose from the 
insertion of the pleonastic “ then.” 

When young Vousden went home after morn- 
ing vital: he found a message from his father, 
telling him to come on to the race-course. Such 
a temptation was sufficient to excuse a boy's play- 
ing truant—certainly great enough to excuse a 
slight amount of casuistry. “Then,” the boy 
argued, “might mean morning school only, and 
need not necessarily apply to afternoon school as 
well.” The argument was ingenious if not con- 
clusive. At amy rate it answered its purpose. 
Young Vousden joined his father at the races, 
and we hope enjoyed himself. Sorrow came in 
the morning. On his return to school he was 
agg ag Before Mr. coer and informed 
by the indignant pedagogue t so flagrant a 
ead of discipline as that of being absent after 
leave had been refused, would be punished by a 
public flogging in the afternoon. “Les jours se 
suivent et me se resemblent pas.” ‘The French 
proverb held good with Master Vousden. One 
day he saw horses whipt to make them run. The 
next he was to be whipt himself to teach him to 
stop at home. Boys, too, have a natural objection 
to being whipt. In itself the operation 
is not a pleasant one, and the ulterior conse- 
quences are equally unpleasant. It is a fact we 
have observed, whenever a grown-up person meets 
a schoolboy and is at a loss for something to say, 
the invariable question is, when were you 
last? Why, it is hard to tell You don't a 
casual acquaintance what is the date of the last 
writ out against him. You don't question a 
single lady about the number of her teeth. 
You don’t allude to dead patients in the presence 
of a doctor; orto ruined clients in the ce 
of a lawyer. Master Vousden might calculate 
with absolute certainty, that any middle-aged 
= he met for the next year orso would ask 

im when be wes going to be bisehed nest, or how 
many stripes he got? or whether he could sit 
comfortably ? or make some other equally jocular 
and acceptable remark. 


The boy went home and appealed to his father, 
who was, not very unnaturally, indignant at so 
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offence there was. Mr. Vousden applied to the 
schoolmaster, and pleaded that the oom had acted 
in obedience to his own instructions, but in vain. 
The fiat had forth. Im the school-room 
the authority of the parent was absorbed in that 
of the teacher; discipline must be maintained ; 
the word of the schoolmaster must be like the law 
of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not— 
and, in short, Master Vousden must either submit 
to be publicly or expelled the school. An 
angry co mdence ensued. Neither father nor 
master would give way ; and finally the boy was 
dismissed the school, unwhipt, impenitent, and un- 
regenerate. The matter was referred to the Dean 
and Chapter, who, in the true spirit of cathedral 
beadledom, confirmed the decision of the school- 
master. The correspondence — —<. to the 
a and one morning this week yo ousden, 
like Lord Byron, y and found himself} 
famous. 
We own that on the whole our sympathies are 
with the boy, and not with the master. Of late 
years an exaggerated opinion of their own dignity 
as been too prevalent among . The 
story goes, that when William IV. went to visit 
Westminster during the rule of the late Dr. 
Busby, the doctor refused to remove his hat in 
the presence of Royalty, because he conceived his 
influence with the boys would be lost if once they 
knew there was anyone in the world greater than 
himself. The spirit of Dr. Busby is not extinct. 
Every schoolmaster now-a-days fancies himself a 
seeond Dr. Arnold, a great moral teacher, and a 
law-giver for juveniles. Petty pedantry, like that 
of Mr. Mitchinson, only serves to lower the true 
dignity of the profession. At the same time, we 
own it seems to us a matter of very ae ae 
ance whether Master Vousden was fi or 
not; and we sincerely hope we have heard the last 
of this youthful martyr to the cause of learning 


severe a pin for so trifling an offence, if, 
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Kingdom 

expected has 
by the i 
acclamation which leaves no dou 
of the people. Their demeanour 
to demonstrate how gladly they 
the Tuscans as fellow subjects. 
proposed union is known to t 
desires of Victor Emmanuel himself and the policy 
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daly. notwithstanding the 
promises to the con the French ror, 
and the successes of the war, thei 


of any change for the ee 


pendence is a prize to be won, not a gi i 
cepted without effort or exertion ; and the Italians 
of former days did not sufficiently te the 
treasure iw become its rs. y had not 


it. For a handred years 
Savoy have been standing sword in ‘ 

have waited until Italy aroused, deserving, 
capable of a better destiny, has been offered re- 
newed © ities of i Two 
themselves in little more 


occasions 
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by loyal service of country, and which affords 
ever increasing means of serving it still more effi- 
eaciously. us does one of the oldest, perha 
the oldest of the reigning houses of Europe, so far 
from becoming effete and ineapacitated by age, 
rove itself the most far sighted, the youngest in 
opes, the richest in pro of futtre . 
it may fairly be taken for ted that the pro- 
ject of the t Sardinian kingdom, or the 
kingdom of Upper Italy, as it is now denominated 
by its partisans, would never have been thus ex- 
tensively propagated and firmly rooted in men’s 
minds had it not embodied a real and universal 
sentiment ; if it had not been in unison with that 
sentiment of Italianism, to borrow a current term 
of the day, which is the grand motive power of 
actual events. If the conception of a 
great representative monarchy the scep- 
tre of the House of Savoy is the form to which 
the national movement in Italy tends spon- 
taneously, this form cannot be refused or 
in the meron i, of Tuscan affairs with- 
out exposing Tuscan independence to continued 
peril, and the country to perpetual agitation and 
convulsion. The Tuscans have offered themselves 
and their territory, to Sardinia without any condi- 
tion or stipulation whatever. They have laid 
taside all memories of their former cree wee | in 
the affairs of the Peninsula, and are quite willing 
o become merged in Victor Emmanuel's - 
Sions. The reproaches utterred by Measimo 
D’Azeglio in his Ultimi Casi, in reference to the 
selfish and isolated policy of the Italian munici- 
palities, have now happily lost their point. The 
employment of their common forces for the attain- 
ment of mutually beneficial results seems at length 
to have become the aim desire of 


Italians. They are now willing to place the 
cause of the nation first, and isolated 


states second. Their aims and views are become 
far more generous and extended than in past 
times. Such being the case, it must be the desire 
of all generous and true-hearted men that they 
may be allowed to manage their affairs in their 
own way. It is difficult to conceive the right by 
which other nations attempt to ive a of 
this power when they are doing nothing to violate 
the security and tranquillity of neighbouring states. 
Fn po of gps oe the ag wee | 
Zurich, the arts of di z intri 01 
pretenders, may vested tas peakemingthe Speen 
state of uncertainty, or in causing the act of an- 
nexation to be loo! as inopportune and pre- 
cipitate. It may be that Italy is not yet really 
ripe for the change, and that the country’s good 
may require the affairs of Tuscany and the 
Duchies to remain as at present until the — 
are settled among the princes themselves, and the 
people are left Los by their former rulers. 
Fo aco sme king — have — = 
e highly the volun surrender 01 
dhetanelves thie by the Tuscans ho have thus 
placed their b pears in = hands of a ao re L-, 
ten years past has ected nothing which could 
benefit Italy. But itis too much to expect that 
he should openly reciprovate the regard of the 
Tuscan people, and immediately take possession 
of the sovereignty offered him. The actual state 
of affairs is such that his boldest advisers would 
hesitate to counsel such a step. The Tuscans 
have, therefore, no choice but to quiefly wait, 
confiding in their chosen king, and secure that 
whatever may be his ultimate decison, it will be 
made with a view to the real advantage and 
interest of Italy, who has not a warmer friend, or 
more zealous defender, whether in the cabinet or 
in the field, than Victor Emmanuel of Piedmont. 





Original Correspondence. 
——= 
GERMANY. 
Sepremeer, 7th, 1859.—The second declaration of 
the United German Patriots assembled at Eisenach, 
is now, with between six and seven hundred signa- 
tures attached, published in all the journals. Of 
the names, but few are 
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Lucius, Fries and Metz representing the other sec- 
tions of Germany. ‘This is the last arrow in the 


PS | patriotic quiver, and discharged with as little effect, 


I am afraid, as the others. We hear of no meetings 
nor demonstrations of any kind to second these at- 
tempts. The Reform movement is confined entirely 
to these declarations. There is no faith in the suc- 
cess of the agitation, which has no leading spirit in 
it. The Free-traders, or. as they denominate them- 
selves, the Political Economists, whose Congress at 
Gotha, last year, I reported, hold back from this 
Reform movement, and have resolved to meet in 
congress, again at Frankfort-on-the Maine, in the 
course of this month. The Free-traders fear that 
the Reformers, or United Germans, by attempting 
too much, will perform nothing. The people of the 
residence towns are, naturally enough, loth to sink 
into mere provincial-towns, while the landed pro- 

ietors are openly opposed to these union ten- 
, caaarag As subjects of Prussia, they would lose all 
the importance they at present possess in their cir- 
cumscribed localities. With the landowners, offi- 
cials, and shopkeepers of all the different States, ac- 
tively opposed, or entirely passive, the Free-traders 
see no prospect whatever of a result to the pa- 
triotic exertions of the friends of Reform. On the 
other hand, the landowners and all the shopkeepers 
of provincial towns, with the officials and the great 
mass of labourers and peasantry, are somewhat ac- 
tive upon the free-trade question ; it touches the 
vanity of none and promises equal benefits to all ; 
consequently it is hoped that, by accustoming the 
people to choose delegates for these Free-trade con- 
gresses, they may induce them to raise their voices 
for a legislative congress to put the resolutions of 
the Free-trade delegates into force. The Free-trade 
agitation shows more tenacity of life than could 
have been anticipated, considering the events which 
have occurred between its first and its second con- 
gress. In fact, many never expected to hear of it 
again; and it is a proof of the firmness of the 
leaders of the movement, and of their belief in its 
ultimate success, that neither the war, nor the 
peace, which is even worse than the war for all pur- 
poses of progress, nor the Reform agitation, nor 
even the lately got up Schleswig-Holstein cry, 
have been able to turn them from their object. 

Of more immediate importance than these poli- 
tical questions is the havoc made by the cholera, 
which continues to extend in all directions. The 
journals complain that the authorities neglect neces- 
sary precautions, from fear of its presence in their 
districts becoming known, and thereby injuring the 
mercantile interests of their localities. Everybody 
is talking about it, and privately we hear most 
awful accounts of its ravages, but the journals for 
the most part are silent. The disease made its 
appearance first in Rostock, about the middle of 
July, on board of a Russian vessel. Since that 
period more than 300 persons have been carried off 
by it. For some time it confined itself to the town ; 
isolated cases, however, occurred as was afterwards 
discovered, in some of the neighbouring villages. 
Towards the end of July a day-labourer of Striese- 
now, an estate lying between Giistrow and Laage, 
came to Rostock to attend the funeral of his son-in- 
law who had died of the cholera ; this labourer, on 
his way home, was seized with the same disease and 
expired a few hours after: his arrival at Striesenow. 
From here the disease was carried to Knegendorf 
and Spotendorf. On both estates the ple were 
in the heat of harvest, and consequently in continual 
contact with each other. The disease spread here 
with frightful rapidity, raging with an intensity of 
virulence as was never known before ‘1 Northern 
latitudes. In Spotendorf more than half the popu- 
lation was exterminated. During the first week of 
August the town of Laage, as also the estates and 
villages of Drolitz, Dieckhof,. Karleput, Liibsin, 
Politz and others, were infected by personal contact 
with other villagers. Some towns, however, in the 
midst of these places, by wisely cutting off all in- 
tercourse with the outer world, managed to exclude 
the contagion. A labourer from Spotendorf infected 
Giistrow, in which place more than 100 have died 
since. About the 10th ult.a soldier on furlough 
from Rostock arrived at Viltz, a villagenear Tessin, 
was attacked by the cholera and died, since then fifty 
at that place have been destroyed. These, and many 
other examples are sufficient to show the contagious 
nature of the disease, and deserve the attention of 
all ports and towns in any way connected with 
Rostock and the inland towns of Mecklenburg. 
Hamburg has already suffered, and we hear now of 
several cases on the banks of the Weser. The Go- 
vernment of Mecklenburg has lately prohibited the 
customary autumn fairs this year, and the district 
authorities have received orders to proceed with the 
greatest caution in accepting recruits for the mili- 





tary service of the country, taking care to keep the 
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men of the infected districts separate pe 
toms of the disease have disappeared, = 4 
While the northern journals are ; e 
columns to reform declarations, those of thee. 
are occupied with ecclesiastical questio 
cially with the prospects which are €] 
the relief of the Protestant church in'the Aaa 
dominions. The Ost Deutsche Post . at 
faction that the great majority of Ca’ Ppp ce 
desire to see the promises held out to the Protean.. 
fulfilled to the utmost extent of religions freed. 
In speaking of Protestantism in A 5 ; 
thoughts naturally turn to Hungary, under them. 
position, very generally entertained by Geno 
and foreigners, that Hungary is the if notte 
only quarter where Protestants are n Bide! 
that any toleration or favour shewn to P 
by the Government, is nothing more than 
vour to conciliate the Hungarians, and tha 
Protestant element in the Crown domain 
trifling as not to be deserving of any consid 
It may not be superfluous at this moment to 
some statistical notices of the Protestant ¢ 
Austria to the attention of the public in 
Inthe kingdom of Hungary proper, thesearenofi 
than 2,196,816 Protestants, 1,450,090 belongingtote - 
Reformed Church, and 743,726 Lutherans, Ty 
Protestants consequently comprise one-fourth of te 
entire population of the kingdom, and the mop 
important as appertaining to the intelligent 
wealthier middle class. They form a @ 
ecclesiastical organisation, guaranteed by ancien 
modern charters, and require oe 
be placed on an equality with the 
Church. In Transylvania, containing a 
of 2,073,737 souls, there are 543,634 
whom 297,419 are of Reformed Chi 
Lutherans, and 46,272 Unitarians. In the 
ship of Servia, among a population of : 
individuals, there are 78,345 Protestants of both om 
fessions. In the military frontier lands there ay 
15,381, but in Croatia and Slavonia only 4,831 Pre 
testants. Among the Crown domains belongingty 
the Germanic Confederation, Selesia has the grestet — 
number of Protestants viz., 60,783. Then 3 
Bohemia with 90,000; Moravia, 52,140; 
Austria, 18,511 ; Carinthia, 17,900 ; Lower Ai 
20,000 ; Styria, 5,800; and the Co 
1,500. Inthe Ukrain there are but 139; in 
about 124. In Salzburg are settled 176. iq 
other Crown domains, Galicia- contains a _—— < 
population of no less than 24,580, In the i 
wina there are 7,280; in Venetia ge 
Dalmatia only 15. Protestant Austria is thus 
presented by a population of more than thre 
millions. Protestantism in Hungary, inT ; 
and in the Woiwoodship of Servia, from the 
and position of its professors, stands 9s an elem 
on an equality with other Confessions, 
setting aside its natural and positive rights, 
on this account its perfect freedom. idea, 
fore, that the intended or rather promised 
or liberation is favour to Hungary alone is totally 
erroneous. : 
The white coats of the Austrian om aoe 
to be abolished. With the increase of the infantry 
regiments of the line from 62 to 80, a new 
will be introduced, and patterns have already bee 
submitted to the Emperor at Lexenburg. 4% 
whole of the eighty regiments will re 3 
quickly as possible a pe enitas, whieh will be 
coat of silver grey (pike grey) an cl a 
The cuffs of the coats will be red, with 
black braid. ‘ a 
The Prussian are trying experiments with =i 
fantry armed with the Ziindnadelgewebr 4d 
needle gun) against a moveable target wi ei 
vances towards the infantry with the same ry 
as attacking cavalry. The idea was 35)" 
from an English book of travels in South Africa. 
On the point of closing my letter, & 
has been called toa comical, and yet pai! 
of the German laws regulating trade. Your 
already know, through the columns of THE 
that in most parts of Germany the ancient of 
still flourish in all the selfishness and folly 
igurens robber ages ; and that since last 
the congress of ne economists at chief 
made the abolition of these guilds their 
cere aey as already deocribed, i bai 
Mecklenburg, as y y 16 AP : 
in some towns there were not undertakers .¢ 
to provide coffins, therefore the public, the ail 
get rid of the pest breeding corses, sought té | 
of the joiners and carpenters, but aa ‘tach 
undertaker’s guild become acquainted ae 
than they claimed their and pron. 
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LITERATURE. 


LITERARY NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
———$<—__ 


i ee R. PANIZZI, of the British Museum, has just 
and 








through Turin on his way to Parma 
Mr. Panizzi is a native of Brescello, 
in and his fellow-countrymen proposed to 
elect him as a deputy to the National Assembly of 
but he refused. His object in coming to 
Italy was to visit his native place and to thank his 
; but some of pond eo ee 
ascribe his visit to another cause, and say that he is 
ae British Government. 


ad wW. R.A., has received the first prize of 
£50, at the Liv Academy Exhibition, for his 
of “ Shepherd.” 


3 mention the report that Alfred 
eiieestomplntes a tour in the United States 
the approaching autumn. Tom Taylor, the 
dramatist, it is also said, will favour the Americans 
with his presence about the same time. His play 
of the “ American Cousin” gained him a reputation 
New York which will ensure him a hearty wel- 


i 


vie 


chroniclers of non-political events at Paris are 
praises of Victor Hugo's forthcoming 
the sight of which, as the saying is, they 
favoured. It is called “La Légende des 
and is described as the first complete series 
immense work which may be continued as long 
lives. It begins with “Le Sacre de la 
in other words, the “ Maternity of Eve.” 
of the poem the reader is carried 
leading epochs of the world’s history 
seventeenth century. The style and 
are greatly applauded. 
will of "the Bengal Hurkaru newspaper 
New Era and Press, also the presses, 
connected with the above papers, the 
bills, the books comprising the late 
, and the Bengal Hurkariu premises, 
public auction, on an early day. 
mour current that the Englishman 
be sold to another party. Mr. 
inues the latter journal, and the 
en into the hands of a barrister. 
very much improved of late, and 
jon. 


of the “ London Arabic Literary 
king of an educational and civi- 
for the many millions speaking the 
is being started in London by a 
named Antonius Ameuney. Mr. 
make an appeal to the British public 
of establishing an Arabic newspaper 
which will be sent to every country 
the Arabic language is spoken, and there 
distributed amongst all classes. The 
are to be promoted are to neutralise | 
efforts made by France for the aggrandise- 
her influence in the East, by means of the | 
scholastic, and journalistic machinations | 
she has set on foot ; and, to infuse as much | 

into the Arabian mind the ideas and | 
which generally prevail among the | 
race. Mr. Ameuney was educated at 


College, London. 


TUSCANY IN 1849 AND IN 1859. 
~—Chapman and Hall. 

Courtizss are the books that accumulate on the | 
Italy, but among them one more valu- | 


of 
tas the present cannot be found. Mr. Trol- | 
lope, by hi eenpence and long residence in| 
Fert 

quiet manifestations in Tuscany which are 
attention. The of 1849 is sufficiently known. 

8 lash, for having denounce 


t qualified himself to speak 
gua e has also been present lately | 
fwe t in its union with Piedmont. It is 
ma ces that we shall chiefly direct 
Lard Normanby falls very deservedly under Mr. 
Pay I d in his place 
the little work entitled “Toscana 
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By T. Adolphus | 


i 


F 


as very treasonable, but also as 


date 2nd February, 1849, is terribly 
Austrian cause. In it, he 
demagogues of Sardinia, 
_ + ved of his se 
replace him on the throne of hi 

That this letter had something to do 
e Grand-Duke's retirement from Siena, and 
for the Constitituente there is 
rand-Duke went direct to 
Siena,— a place of refuge 
view to the facilities it offered 


2 





with a 


for unobserved escape to some still more secure 
and distant asylum. But why dwell on this? On 
23rd March, the battle of Novara was lost, and 
the history of the last ten years then commenced. 


Ten years! The fortresses of despotism, like = 


the walls of Troy, have endured even so long a 
siege. These ten years, says Mr. Trollope, have 
done the work of half a century. “The men of 
’59 look back on the men of °48 with the feeling 
and ideas of a posterity enriched and matured 
by the life and experience of more than a genera- 
tion. 


“ Both men and nations live fast in these latter 
days. And truly in the history of mankind it 
would be difficult to finda period of ten years, which 
had produced by its lapse changes in the feelings, 
opinions, and sentiments—it might almost be said, 
in the character—of a nation, so notable and so im- 
portant. No more childish braggadocio of “ Jtalia 
fard da se!” Italy knows that she is weak, and she 
knows why she is so, and intends that the know- 
ledge should turn to means of future strength. No 
more insane rejoicings, with perpetual “ Te Deums” 
to serve the childish crowds for a gratuitous 
theatrical exhibition ; no more rjoting, threatening, 
speechifying, and scrawling on the walls! But 
united effort, directed knowingly, and with intelli- 
gent, unbending purpose, to one great end; unani- 
mous postponement of all differences and minor 
questions whatsoever to the achievement of this ; 
an amount of personal and national self-denial 
worthy of all praise ; above all, an amended con- 
ception of the mutual relative position of the 
Papacy and the nation, a total and final awakening 
from all dreams of basing an Italian nationality, or 
basing anything whatever, on that quicksand, ever 
shifting, yet ever unvaryingly fatal to everything 
approaching it ; and withal a wise determination, 
despite all strong temptations to the contrary, to 
defer all consideration of this hideous internal gan- 
grene, till liberation from external oppression shall 
have been attained.” 

It is really wonderful. Little, at the beginning 
of this year when all was fear and doubt, did men 
expect that events would travel so fast; nay, 
even the peace of Villafranca gave no assurance 
that so much had been done, that so little re- 
mained to do; yet it is quite evident that the game 
was then won, though the chessboard was not 
cleared. The skilful victor would not trouble 
himself about needless moves ; but pointing to the 
inevitable, the fatal result, closed contention, 
which had ceased to be doubtful, and therefore to 
be amusing. 

Mr. Trollope gives the p: es from “ Toscana 
e Austria,” which to Lord Normandy were so 
“ tedious” as well as “ treasonable.” He charges 
his lordship with accepting, for his client the 
Grand-Duke, the acts of the Austrian invaders. 
Reproaches must therefore fall on him. Leopold 
the Second, and his Austrian relatives, are so 
bound up together that to reject and protest 
against the interference of the latter is treason 
against the former. On the other point he 
says :-— 

“As for the tediousness of the unquestionably 
long account, one can on that score more readily 
sympathise with the feelings of Austria’s advocate. 
A long long bill, rigidly scored up, every one of the 
numerous articles in which must be paid for, is, it 
must be owned, a very tedious document to the 
debtor, when the day of payment has come. But 
now that that day—long waited for and patiently— 
has arrived at last ; now that Austria must balance 
her accounts with long-suffering humanity; now 
that Nemesis will wait no longer; it is idle to 
talk of the disagreeableness of the articles in the 
long indictment against her, if the truth of them 
cannot be denied. 

“Can it be wondered at that. when there came a 
chance fora blow at this insolent oppressor, who 
had added comtumely to injury, and the most 
cynically arrogant assertion of might against right, 
to the haughtiest assumption of superiority—can it 
be wondered at that the Tusean youths rushed to 
the volunteering rolls, to secure the chance of an 
opportunity of laying one of those insolent heads 
low ? Can it seem surprising that a government, 
which was known to sympathise with the foreign 
oppressor instead of with the nation, should have 
been swept out of the way by the current of the 
national wrath ? Of what use could it be supposed 
to be for the diplomatists and public writers of 
other countries to preach to the Italians of the 
possibility, that French intervention might perhaps 
end by making itself onerous and oppressive before 
it “a be got rid of? ‘Away with such 
would have been the unanimous Italian 
‘away with prating about the conti 


present. He that will help me to strike down 

Austrian is my friend—he, and none other! For 
the rest, c be it what it may, can but benefit 
me. I may him to make my lot worse than 


is. 
“For had not Austria assiduously employed the 
ten years of hard schooling that had to intervene 
between the revolution, which was a failure, and the 
revolution, which t to be a success, in teach- 
ing Italy where to strike the only blow that could 
break her chain ?—in making it evident even to the 
artisan in the works’ and to the peasant in the 
vineyard, how grievously they had erred in suffering 
jealousy of royalty, or any other dividing feeling, or 
trust in the dream of a regenerated Papacy or in 
the promises of their own sovereigns, to 
the national effort by misdirecting 
to any other object, than 


to the Italians in per 
it could have been thoroughly a 
national mind in the short space of ten years. 
time there was no mistake, and no doubting, no 
putations, and no division. Italy delivered from 
the Austrian. This was the programme. It was 
the condition of allegiance to the actual sov: 
the sole test of friendship or hostility to 
Tialions. from. theit scope ty soloing Guan 
ians from their scope by rai q 

respecting the ulterior fortunes of Italy ; questions 
which are felt there to be subordinate in interest 
only to the all-absorbing one of freedom from 
Austria. But they have been felt to be subordinate, 
With rare prudence and self-restraint, the Italians 
have refused to be led away from the great object. 
Afterwards! is the only answer to all invitations to 
discuss such matters. 

“The schooling has been a rough one; but the 
lesson has been learnt; and the reward, it is 
hardly too soon to say—(July 12th, 1859)—has 
been won.” 


Mr. Trollope prints documents to prove what 
Lord Normanby denied, that sealed instructions 
for firing on the people were opened, “hough they 
were not obeyed. The troops had previously come 
to an understanding with the therefore 
documents referred too were dead letters, though 
they had been carefully preserved “in the care of 
the commandant of the furt, to be read in case 
of alarm.” . Atrocious —z ! : 
from what sanguinary tyrants thou 
delivered ! BD ye 

“It is proved, therefore, nd the emir of 
doubt w denial, not rote son ‘the Grand-Duke 
had organised a plan of firing on his subj ? but 
that it was his wish and intention—or at least that 
of his son—to put that plan into execution. The 
military organisation of this plan in its details 
the position to be taken up by the batteries ; the 
calmness and regularity enjoined on the i 
when firing, one file on each side of a street, i 
opposite windows, on the families of the citizens, 
‘ear of wasting their ammunition; the orders 


- 


afford all respectable inhabitants, “such as fune- 
tionaries and place-holders under ” an 
opportunity of retiring with them to a place of 


safety ; all this may be read in the documents 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 of the Appendix. Further, if any 
doubt remain on the mind of any person whether, 
it were really the intention of the Arch-Duke, that 
the orders for firing on the people should be forth- 
with put in execution, the reply made by Lieutenant 
Angiolini to his Highness, and the rejoinder of the 
latter, are on record to prove the fact beyond the 
possibility of cavil : 

“*T answered him, Dito, pore me to a 
to you frankly and loyally. measures W 
have just been read, cannot be carried into effect, 
because the troops will not fire on the people. 
Highness, you and all the royal family have been 
deceived hitherto by those who have made you 
believe the contrary. 

“To which the Archduke 
‘ And what is to become of.us ! 

“ Organised a plan of firing on his subjects! wh 
it was the trust in which they had lived! ‘You 
had been made to believe all this time,’ 
officer, driven by the poet apie ny far of - 
stances into speaking truth to an Imperial 
‘that your would on command fire on 
people. You have been deceived, for they will 
do it. And the young prince, thou 
arrived at adult years, yet having 
the first and most unchangeably normal 


rejoins—* E Noi! *— 
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1038 
—if pily the generosity of the 
wing seedy venishing | di be- 

only,— v Say spree 

hind the ‘ Tase hich they ca) webs 

ustrian no whic came ; - 
ance, so that their place shall know them no more, 
and a rapidly rising growth of civilisation and pro- 
gress may shorty obliterate all peg! them, even 
as kin ure’s green mantle of herbage 
pas x ay hide the pevmatnar sh Renae Sy nat 
mark the earth!” 

Our readers have now a sufficient notion of the 
book before us; what it means; in what interest 
it is written; and what objects it is likely to 
assist. It may be taken itself as an earnest of the 
liberation of the Italian Peninsula. “Europe will 
never attempt to re-im the late Austrian 
dynasty by force on ” Such is the 
author's concluding thought ; that thought events 
are swiftly converting into a certain fact. A little 
while, and Italy is free. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAMUEL CROMPTON, 
Inventor of the Spinning Machine called the Mule. 
By Gilbert J. Prench.—Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Txese memoirs formed the substance of two 

papers read to the members of the Bolton Me- 

chanics’ Institution, of which Mr. French is the 

President. He seems to have chosen this theme 

because of its practical lesson. It presented a 

subject of serious reflection to working men :— 

“ Holding up much for their encouragement, there 
isalso in it mueh of warning, as it demonstrates that 
natural a of the highest order, even when sup- 
ported by education, industry, sobriety, and fru- 
gality, does not exonerate any man from the dut; 
acquiring a knowledge of 


&88, 


the stumbling-block that 
Samuel Crompton’s life. 
nature with one tithe of the persevering skill and 
energy with which he devoted himself 
mechanical pursuits, his name would have ranked 
now among the highest in the nation, and his pos- 
terity among the wealthiest of its commercial ari 
tocracy.’ 


It was in 1774 that 
experiments which “ eventuated” in the invention 
J the : 


of the “ Mule.” 
supply of tools. 


im 


Haske wis Kaova to epee 6 coa-wpuile 
ut he was known to uent a i 
onlin, “_. was there “used mete ot 

ngs.” iots a in + m hi 1 t 
this time, both before and after. The approach- 
ing changes in trade and manufacture alarmed the 


to pieces, and concealed the various in a 
garret; and after a few weeks put them together 
again. 

af a sv quae ae —_ year the Hall-i’- 
th’- wheel was and the yarn spun 
upon it used for the manufacture of lias of an 
extremely fine and delicate texture. 

“Tt must have been about this time that Sarauel 
became of that object of honourable ambi- 
tion to all young working men, a silver watch, the 
fruit of his own labour. It is said that the earliest 
earnings obtained from the new wheel were devoted 
to this purpose.* The watch was made expressly 
for him by George Hodson of Bolton at an 


expense 
of five guineas. Crompton paid many visits to the 
maker’s shop while it was in progress, and watched 


the work with great interest and some impati 
it was his constant companion during the 
of his after life, 

“Though he encountered and overeame many 
serious diffieulties during the five eventful years we 
have spoken of, yet in the latter halfof them he en- 
joyed a full measure of human happiness, for during 
that period he met with, co and married his 


5 
years 





* This watch is ed as a precious relic of his an- 
eestor by Sam Esq., of Cavendish-place, 
Male. Me’ iim permitted 110 be oxhitiioa 
to the audience on the pone By wt of this 
pene "Heya Hall pb. between 

ew 
Newton-le- sand the 
Of Fimlott is still ¥0_be met with fn thet locality. 
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long retained and became a favourite in the family. 
i. time that Mr. Pimlott rented New Heys 
Hall that property was litigated, and, unfortunately 
for him, he supported the unsuccessful claimant by 
advancing money and pledging his credit to assist 
him in the lawsuit. Asa natural consequence of 
this imprudence Mr. Pimlott was ruined and died 
broken-hearted. This probably caused his daughter 
to reside with friends at Turton, where ample and 
profitable employment could be obtained by spinning 
on Hargreaves’ jenny. In this art she was particu- 
larly expert—a circumstance which is said to have 
first attracted young Crompton’s attention towards 
her. She was a very handsome dark-haired woman, 
of middle size and erect carriage, though of some- 
what delicate constitution, and was possessed of 
great power in the perception of individual cha- 
racter—so much so ind as to be almost gifted 
with an additional sense, “something like Scotch 
second sight, by which she could tell a e in an 
instant, and warn her family to have nothing to do 
with him.”* They were married at the parish 
church of Bolton on the 16th of February, 1780, by 
the Rev. James Folds, the witnesses being John 
Orrell, a name still common in the neighbourhood, 
and James Livsey.t The officiating clergyman, 
best known as Parson Folds, was a popular an 
somewhat eccentric character in Bolton during a 
ee of Mr. Crompton’s career ; and their 

ilies became ultimately connected by the 
marriage of Mr. Crompton’s son James to a relative 
of Mr. Folds. ‘ 

“Samuel Crompton took his wife home to the 
Hall-i’-th’- Wood, but not to reside with his mother. 
The young couple set up their humble establishment 
in a cottage attached to the old Hall, though hecon- 
tinued to oceupy one or more of the large rooms in 
the mansion ; and in one of these he now operated 
upon the mule with the utmost secrecy, and with a 
success which startled the manufacturing world by 
the production of yarn which, both in fineness and 
JSirmness, had hitherto been unattainable by any 
means or at any price. The new wheels were thus 
triumphantly successful, and promised their in- 
ventor an ample fortune. Possessed of them and 
their secret ; blessed with a wife whom he arden 
loved ; with youth, health, and a spirit full of hig 
and well-based nae ; his prospects in life were at 
this time singularly brilliant and promising.” 

He spun his yarn for some time in secret, and 

t fabulous prices per pound for it, and lived 

ily expecting a fortune :— 

“To a man of his industrious habits, with a 
modest and retiring disposition, quite unaccustomed to 
any expensive enjoyments, and having no higher 
ambition than to spin the very best yarn in the 
trade through a quiet life of comfort and content, 
there ap at first sight no possible cause to 

vent the full realisation of his moderate wishes ; 

t, paradoxical as it may appear, it is simply the 
truth that the wonderful perfection of his principle of 
spinning was mainly instrumental in depriving him 
of that harvest which he had so laboriously tilled 


was so extensive and so urgent that the supply 
from the Hall-i’-th’-Wood could not satisfy one 
hundreth part of it, and daily and hourly that 
demand increased. The consequence was that the 
old Hall was besieged by manufacturers and others 
from the surmeunding districts—many of whom 
came to purchase yarn, but many more prepared to 
penetrate the mystery of the wonderful new wheel 
and to discover the principle of its operations by any 
means in their power. All kinds of stratagems 
were practised to obtain admission to the house ; 
and when this was denied many climbed up to the 
windows outside by the aid of harrows and ladders 
to look in at the machine. Crompton erected ascreen 
to protect himself from this kind of observation, but 
even that did not at all times serve the intended 
purpose. One inquisitive adventurer is said to have 
ensconced himself for some days in the cockloft, 
where he watched Samuel at work through a gimlet 
hole pierced through the ceiling. He was in this 
i f subjected to all kinds of impertinent intrusion 
and annoyance, so that he was unable to prosecute 
his labour with comfort and advantage.” 
Arkwright contrived to pay a surreptitious visit 
to Crompton’s place, and get sight of the machine. 
The latter soon saw the impossibility of retaining 
his secret. He had no patent, nor the means of 
one. He therefore _ it to the public ; but not 
unconditionally. is agreement with the con- 
tractors, however, was so loose that he only gained 
fifty pounds by it. In his own words, he “re- 





* From the recollection of her eldest son, the late Mr. 


Pe Benet. 

+ At the present time the most opulent and influential 
inhabitants of Bolton are spinners; but when Crompton 
was considered ition of 


higher social position ; 
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however, notwithstanding th 
would have proposed a 


The following is painful: 


the oldest and most i 


of his own unassisted hands 


were bound to serve him by 


and e 


green hands, 


ling in his mind. It thus 


tran 


P 
This bitter necessity must 


to turn the mule frames, t 


based upon his excellent sch 


and so e 
ly consulted in di 
He was an accomplished 


chose him leader of their 


ill on his personal character, and prod 
distrust of even his best friends, rem _ 
now to encounter, his yarn continued to ~ 


torious but unfortunate man—in 
advancing his own position in life 
scendent invention, which while 
tunes to hundreds, bread to thousands, and 
comfort to millions round about him, left him and 
his family neverthelesss in comparative poverty— 
was compelled to renounce the 
to betake himself to his original 


and sown and watered. The demand for the new i 


to him, as it occurred about t 
David Dale of Lanark first employed water powe 


their importance and value ; 
that Sir Richard Arkwright, w - 
left enormous wealth in land, money, mills, 

machinery to his two children.” } 


Mr. French thus contrasts the characters d 


fully-nurtured only son, his early 
cellent, and during his long life 
acquiring knowledge. By continued self: 


musician, 
knowledge of the science and great 
playing on various instruments. 
were his favourite composers ; 
friends so well knew his power as 4 timist 


e 


“It may well be supposed that about 
when every person who possessed a mule 
upon it most profitably, that Crompton its inventor, 





ceived as much by way of subscription 
him a new machine with only four spindles 
than he had given old one having 
eight, the new one fifty-two spindles,” 

the subscribers refused to pay their guinea, 
treated him shamefully. Such treatment 


: 7 command 
high prices, and was of greater excellence than his 
neigh urs’. The first Sir Robert Peel to 


inspect his process, and there is reason to 


partnershi 
Crompton’s indomitable spirit of tae 


spinner upon the 


(an increas 
having deprived him of the aid of his wilt) + fo 
whenever he commenced to teach any new 
assist him in his work, no matter how strictly 


honour, by 


appears that 


hus greatly i 


ool tuition 


sputes on 


concerts 





* Extract 





camate uently, though the heel 
, new wi 
completed. he signed his name in the church 
“ weayer.'* 


was then 
books as a 





by thea it 


machine, would have succeeded at least ag well if 
not much better than any of his nei 

once again his celebrity thwarted his reasonable 
hopes. He spun indeed the best and finest yarn in 
| the market, and continued to obtain the 
for it, but his production was restricted to the work 


E 


hands to 


li 
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or by daw, so soon as they acquired a little knowledge 
rience under his tuition, they were in 
riably seduced from his service by his wealthy com- 
petitors—the very same men, in many instances, 
who had previously so unfairly possessed themselves 
of the secret of his invention. He has thus reconiad 
the facts of this additional injustice: “I pushed 
intending to have a good share in the spi 
yet I found there was an evil which I 
seen, and of much greater magnitude than 
the machine—viz., that I must —— 
employ none, or quit the country; 
being believed thatif I taught them they knew their 
business well. So that for years I had no choice lef 
but to give 2s or quit my nativeland. J 
cut up my spinning ines for other purposes.”* Qn 
i ere emeeen | a repetition of 
this injustice, he seized his axe and his carding 
ine in pieces, remarking “ They shall not have 
this too.”+ This treatment he felt as.a cruel aggre 
vation of previous ill-usage, and it tended toinerease 
the feeling of misanthropy which was 


i 


meri- 


®, 


for- 


use of his mules,and 
of wear: 


increasing 
and also by the fact 
ho died soon after, 


“education, 


low, he had made himself conversant with 
and trigonometry. He was a good hens 
in arithmetical 
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* Next to musiche delighted in mechanics, 


much time in inventing and constructing 

with own hands implements for his trade, and | 
articles of domestic furniture. He took much 
~~ in the ice of his own art, and had an | 
in spinning the finest — 4 
delicate muslins in the trade. No 

ee can excel in all things, and it was Mr. 
Crompion’s misfortune to undervalue and disregard | 
knowledge of the world and of men | 

is essentially necessary for success in any 
business. This rendered him quite unable to dis- 
of his yarn and muslins when he had made 


oa wever great their intrinsic value. His na- 
os wg ition, moreover, had been increased 





i 


inj 1 injusti yhich 
and his temper injured by the cruel injustice w 
had so frequently bl e 
bud. This “agen of character may be best 


own words: “I found to my 
sorrow I was not calculated to contend with men of 
the world; neither did I know there was such a 


for me on earth ! 
ss unit for the task that was before me as a child of 


f 


And such was indeed the fact. 
the Manchester Exchange to sell his yarns of mus- 
and any rough-and-ready manufacturer ven- 
tured to offer him a less price than he had asked, he 
would i wrap up his samples, put them 
into his t, and quietly walk away.~ He was 
in want or in debt. Frugality was the | 
eustom of the time, and he practised it faithfully in | 
his own person and taught it tohis family. Utterly 
-averse to speculation, he was well content with a 
moderate and regular profit in his business trans- 
actions when he could obtain it. 
How different the character and the career of | 
Richard Arkwright! The thirteenth child of a 
steeped to the lips in poverty, he was turned | 
world without education, which in after life 
never found time to acquire. Trained to a servile 
handicraft, and without a shilling of capital, the 
position from which he raised his fortunes had not 
one of the advantages enjoyed by Crompton ; but to 
i sed an — 
energy of purpose which no obstacle could success- 
a bronzed assurance that enabled him 
tomeet and to thrust aside either circum- 
stances or men when they stood in his way, an un- 
maT to grasp and appropriate the ideas 
and inventions of others, a rude health 
that enabled him to work or travel when others 
an undaunted spirit for speculation ,§ pre- 
to accept success or failure without any visible 
fect on his mindor temper. Thus their functions 
and career in life were singularly different, while 
both were benefactors to the human race.” 


What we have already given of this book sug- 
gests the whole outline. For the details we must 
tefer the reader to the work itself; which he will 
find thoroughly up to the mark, highly useful for 
the intended, profitable reading for all, 

x Suggestive, and interesting. The 
higgardly grant of 5,0007. ultimately voted to 

his invention by Parliament is de- 

: condemned and illustrated, in terms of 

wm that may deter future Governments from 


injustice. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHA- 
RACTER. By E. B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E.—Ed- 
_ Monston and Douglas. 
Tas isthe third edition, much enlarged, of an 
aiusing work, which is versant with Scotch anec- 
dotes and Scotch humour; the object being, in 
the words of the dedication, “ to fix and preserve 
an” our domestic national annals, which, in 
eyes of the rising generation, is fast fading into 
oblinon, Many fresh anecdotes are, we are 
tld, introduced’ The field is extensive and not 
Yet exhar _ We could wish that more labourers 
were “in the service. Here are some re- 
marks that justify quotation :— 
ao come next to reminiscences chiefly con- 
; rities which turned upon our 
Scottish , including, of course, change of 
daleet and expressions, Now this is a very impor- 
- on the vio 
fecal eat wae egoenty 
), and such was the correctness of his 
br er many erred he could not be led away 
of ; ees by a relative. 


Was 80 exceedingly shy and sensitive that he 
ry return from Manchester without even 
transact business, because he observed him- 
out to strangers as a remarkable man. 
schemes were vast and daring 
from the extravagance of some of these 
friends were of opinion that if he 
in practice, he it have overset 
of his prosperity.""—Baines’ “Cotton 
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tant change, and affects in a greater degree than 
many persons would imagine the general modes and 
aspect of society. I a at one time the two 
countries of England and Scotland were i 

as almost speaking a different language, and I 

pose also, that from the period of the union of 
crowns the language has been assimilating. We see 
the process of assimilation going on, and ere long 
amongst persons of education and birth very little 
difference will be perceptible. With regard to that 
class a great change has taken place in my time. I 
recollect old Scottish ladies and gentlemen who 
regularly spoke Scotch. Tt was not, mark me, speak- 
ing English with an aceent. No; it was downright 
| Seotch. Every tone and every syllable was Scotch. 
For example, I recollect old Miss Erskine of Dun, a 


blighted his hopes when in the | fine specimen of a real lady, and daughter of an 


' ancient Scottish house. Many people now would not 
understand her. She was always the lady, notwith- 
standing her dialect, and to none could the epithet 

| vulgar be less appropriately applied. I speak of thirt; 


I found I was | years ago, and yet I recollect her accost to meas well 


as if it were yesterday. “I did na ken ye werei’ 


old to contend with a disciplined army.”’t the toun.” Taking words and accent together, an 
When he attended | address how totally unlike what we now meet with 


in society. Some of the vld Scottish words which 
we can remember are delicious; but how strange 
they would sound to the ears of ghe present genera- 
tion! Fancy that in walking from church, and dis- 
cussing the sermon, a lady of rank should now express 
her opinion of it by the description of its being “ but 
a hummelcorn discourse.” Many living persons can 
remember Angus old ladies who would say to their 
nieces and daughters, ““ Whatna hummel-doddie of a 
mutch hae ye gotten ?” meaning a flat and low- 
crowned cap. I profess myself an out and ont 
Scotchman. I have strong national partialities—call 
them if you will national prejudices. I cherish a 
great love of old Scottish language. Some of our 
pure Scottish ballad poetry is unsurpassed in any 
language for grace and pathos. How expressive, 
how beautiful are its phrases! You can’t translate 
them. Take this example of power in a Scotch ex- 
pression to describe what is in human life, and it is 
one of our most familiar ones ; as thus,—we mect 
an old friend, we talk over bygone days, and remem- 
ber many who were dear to us both, once bright and 
young and gay, of whom some remain, honoured, 
prosperous, and happy—of whom some are under a 
cloud of misfortune or di some are broken in 
health and spirits—some sunk into the grave ; we 
recall old familiar places—old co: ions, pleasures, 
and pursuits ; as dactchenen, our hearts are touched 
with these remembrances of 

Auld Lang > 
Match me the phrase in English. You can’t trans- 
late it. The fitness and the beauty lie in the felicity 
of the language. Like many happy expressions, it is 
not transferable into another tongue, just like the 
“ simplex munditiis” of Horace, which describes the 
natural grace of female elegance, or the aynedpor 
yé\eopa of Aischylus, which describes the bright 
sparkling of the ocean in the sun. I cannot help 
thinking that a change of national language involves 
also a change of national character. Numerous 
examples of great power in Scottish phraseology, 
both in the picturesque, the feeling, the wise, and the 
humorous, might be taken from the works of Robert 
Burns or Allan Ramsay, and which lose their charm 
altogether when unscottified. The speaker certainly 
seems to take a strength and character from his 
words. We must now look for.#pecimens of this 
racy and expressive tongue in the more retired parts 
of the country. It is no longer to be found in high 
places. It has disappeared from the social circles of 
our cities.” 


This specimen will doubtless induce the reade? 
to peruse the entire work. 





THE MINERAL SPRINGS OF VICHY. By the author 
of “ The Spas of Germany,’ &c. John Churehill. 
Tams is a very handsome-looking volume, which 
professes to give, according to its title-page, that 
we have abridged above, “a sketch of the chemi- 
cal and physical character” of the mineral springs 
of Vichy, “ and of their efficacy in the treatment 
of various diseases, written after a rapid excursion 
from Kissingen, in the summer of 1858, as a guide 
to English invalids suffering ffom gout, indigestion, 
acidity of the stomach, and gravel.” So late as 
the year 1853 the French Government placed the 
mineral establishment in respectable hands, and it 
has accordingly been since much frequented. No 
English publication, however, existed on the sub- 
ject until the present, which therefore supplies a 
want. The author has great practical knowledge 
of hydromineral treatment, and had already pro- 
dueed a work which led to its application in 
oon Gee ille leads us first by the 
Dr. Granvi ads us first by the proper route— 
4 ra Kissingen 


which, it seems, it is easy to miss— 





| when the reader reflects that it is not true to life. 

















































































Grande Grille, Puits Chornel, Puits Carré, Source 
de ? Hipital, Sources Lucas and Acacia, Celestins, 
and Puits Lardy. 

“T did not” says the doctor, “see any reason for a 
single grimace in drinking of the Grande Grille, or, 
indeed, of any of the rest of the warm sources. 
There is in all of them a first impression produced 
like that from the faint animal habitus of a ‘person 
in health with an empty stomach. The taste of the 
water is pleasant rather than not. Smooth to the 
mouth, the water slips like soap down the throat. 
No one can mistake the strongly marked alkaline 
gout of the water after its complete injection into 
the stomach, for it leaves behind on the tongue the 
impression of your having chewed a pet rart ees 4 
of carbonate of soda. Au premier abord, this 
not perceivable, for the quantity of free carbonic 
moc, ty. He supeenliocasleund aaa 
rT) y its idit; 
the alkaline taste.” “ 

*” * ~*~ * * * 

“T entertain a conviction that were Artesian wells 
to be sunk on any two points eastward, between 
these two places, we should find mineral water like 
all the rest of the mineralised water of Vi 3 With 
two degrees of temperature intermediate, 
that of the Hépital and the Celestins. The obser- 
vation of M. Dufrenoy, in his official report on 
Vichy, to the Minister of Commerce, quoted in the 
preceding section, authorises me in forming this 
conjecture, from all of which I conclude that the 
permanent chemical nature of the Vichy sources 
and the variation in their temperature demonstrate 
their singleness of origin—in other words, that 
there are not many, but there is only one mineral 
water in Vichy.” 


Dr. Granville extended his researches to the 
neighbouring springs; such as the Source des 
Dames, Sources de Vaisse, and Haute-rive; and has 
added tables of analyses by several scientific men 
and iatro-chemists—for few mineral springs, he 
tells us, have attracted more attention, in point 
chemical investigation of their specific 
Sete eee 

‘ * ; - 
tive of the ficay”of Vichy waters in eettaln 
diseases.” ly, it may be stated that every 
particular relative to the establishment and its sur- 
roundings and consequents may be found in the 
doctor's well-printed and thick-papered volume. 


NEW NOVELS. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. Anovel. By Mrs. Octa- 
vius Friere Owen, author of “ The Heroines of History,"’ 
&c. 3 vols.—Hurst and Blackett. 
THE TWO HOMES. By William Mathews, author of 
“The Heir of Vallis."’ 3 vols.—Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Hap “Raised to the Peerage” been written fifty 
years ago it would have been very popular. Mrs. 
Owen does not say the exact time that her story 
commences, but the tone seems to us as tho she 
were speaking of the present day, while her cha- 
racters are of that class from which novelists of th 
beginning of this century selected their dramatis 
erson@. That Mrs. Owen has made the most of 
er materials we are willing to admit, but why she 
has selected such rogues and villains to point her 
moral'and adorn her tale it is hard to say. We 
may be thankful, however, that in real life there 
is not yoy ny and wickedness to get. to the 
peerage as depicted in her pages. it 
of Mrs. Sheffield, is ably drawn, but it loses its foree 








Many of Devanye Senn Sinor tener eaee 
a ogres to children, and are to grown-up 
pe laughable, and exactly fit fora Surrey melo- 
drama. They dothe most atrocious pop 2 and think 
just as little of murdering a person as of eating their 
dinner. Surely we have had enough of this class 
of rogues, without wishing to revive them again. 
Though we cannot speak very highily of the cha- 
cote Seceneges See Mrs. 
Sheffield, of Wentworth Hall, is married to a man 
who has, by dint of his own worth, risen from the 
humblest position to have a seat in the House of 
Commons. He is a conscientious and honourable 
man, — his wife is woes 
unprincipled. is 
uae fascinating, which helps consider- 
ably in her design to have her husband raised to 








the peerage. We will not follow her in all her 
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machinations to this desired end. How 
little by little, into the ways of 

is amenable to the law, is so 
ously told as to convince 
Owen employed her pen in 
would have produced a novel of the highest order. 
Those that care only to read a novel for the excite- 
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ment it will produce will be with “ Raised 
to the Peerage.” The interest never flags, and the 
skill. It is a great 


story is worked out with 9 
pity that it contains so little of the colouring of 
real life. 

“The Two Homes” is, when the author does 
not attempt fine writing, a very clever novel. 
But the reader will not understand why Edward 
Graham's (the hero’s) “ heart was in his mother’s 
hands ;” nor why he a“ quivering brow ;” or, 
when he hears some one has poisoned a dog, 
the “veins of his forehead eons etaad out like 
whipeord.” It is a pity Mr. Mathews has marred 
a good novel by such sentences as these. In other 
respects, “‘ The Two Homes” is not by any means 
an ordinary fiction. The reader may smile at 
some of the exaggerated language, but he will be 


more than pl with the vigorous descriptions 
and masterly portraits of real life. 


Edward Graham is the only son of Mr. Graham, 
of the rich firm of Weston and Graham. The 
story opens soon after the death of his mother 
who has died of consumption. Edward inherits 
the disease from her, which makes him, ~e and 
sentimentalist as he is, very irritable. His father 
is a hard practical man, wishes his son to be- 
come the same; but Edward “ detests the sight 
of a shop window on account of its connexion 
with business.” Yet he gives way, through the 
kindness of his aunt Weston, whom our author 
describes as being “ too good to have much poetry 
in her.” Be this as it may, Miss Weston, with the 
aid of Minnie, induces award to give up his 
scruples, und he devotes himself to business, and 
succeeds very well for some time. Ilis health 
begins, however, to fail him, and his father’s mar- 
riage with a woman of fashion making his home 
detestable to him, he goes to ira, where 
he regains fresh life from the beautiful climate. 
Madeira furnishes Mr. Mathews with a fertile 
theme for his xe wy. — “ Flor d’Oceana” 
is a charming piece of poeti Sg Throu 
his wife and her aristoctatic friends, ol Mr. Groban 
becomes embarrassed in his affairs, and Edward 
has to return—now quite recovered—to manage 
his affairs, where we will leave him, for we must 
not let our readers know whom he loves and mar- 
ries. The life of Mr. Graham, sen., after his 
second marriage, is very ably conceived. Miss 
Weston and her protegé, the Minnie before men- 
tioned, and heroine of the tale, are finished por- 
traits of two ba different individuals, though 
both are thoroughly good. 

We have read the work throughout, and have 
been well pleased. The di is of a 
order, and, what is still better, the characters all 
speak and act consistently with their natures. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
MEMOIRS AND RESOLUTIONS OF ADAM GRE ME 
OF MOSSGRAY. By the author of “* P: in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,”’ “ Lilliesleaf,”’ “ The 
Days of my Life,” &c. A new edition.—Hurst and 
Blackett. 
“Apam Grae” is the new volume of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Popular 
Works. It would be difficult to name a more 
suitable work than “ Adam Graeme” for this series. 
It is a beautiful story, and perhaps the best fiction 
b “Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” 
hose who have not already read it, should do so 
at once. 


POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. By the author of “ Mary 
Powell."’ Second Arthur Hall and Co. 





THE LEADER. 


DOMESTIC STORIES. By the author of “ John Halifax, 
” &. &c. New edition.—Smith, Elder, and 





Co. 


“ Domestic Srories” is the new volume of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.'s cheap series. They are 
reprinted from the three-volume book called 
“ Avillion and other Tales,” published some few 
years back. The others, called “ Romantic Tales,” 
were published in the same form as these, and 
noticed by us about three months back. Although 
the tales are very slight in this volume, it should 
be placed on the table of every home. 





SMUGGLERS AND FORESTERS. A novel. By Mary 
Rosa Stuart Kettle, author of “ Level Pastures,’’ “ Fa- 
bian’s Tower,’ &c.—Thos. Hodgson. 

“ SmuGGLers AND Forssters” is the new volume 
of Mr. Hodgson’s series of new novels. It is an 
amusing novel, but hardly equal to “ Fabian's 
Tower.” 
TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Tue tales in this new volume are: “ My Friend 
the Dutchman,” “My College Friends,” “The 
Emerald Studs,” “Christine: a Dutch Story,” 
and “The Man it®the Bell.” They are equal to 
any before reprinted, and are well worth reading. 


Vol. VL—William 





SERIALS. 


Dustin Unyiversiry continues the subject of 
“ Artist and Craftsman,” “ University Essays,” “A 
Woman's Sacrifice,” and “The Season Ticket.” 
It also introduces us toa new poetess, C. F. Alex- 
ander, whose “ Legend of the Golden Prayers and 
other Poems,” have excited unbounded admiration 
in her critic. 
Tatr’s recognises, this month, the influence of the 
literature of fiction, which, both in quantity and 
uality, it represents as equally powerful ; reviews 
the recent publications with favour; and also 
ventures a long article on Dr. Smethurst’s case. Its 
contents are more useful than amusing. 
Ectectic has a good article on Tennyson’s 
“Tdylis.” Mary Howitt contributes a paper, called 
“Sun Pictures,” which are both pathetic and 
picturesque ; and Mr. Thornbury another, entitled 
“ The Golden Gallery,” which is on the top of St. 
Paul's, in the apex of Wren’s dome, whence the 
spectator may contemplate “the noble view of 
London.” An article on the “Gospel among the 
Karens” merits attention. The leading article 
treats of Dr. Vaughan’s “ Revolutions in English 
History,” which it commends to the echo. 
Poreticat Works or THomas Moore have pro- 
gressed to Part VI., which contains “The Fud: 
Family in Paris,’ “The Fudges in England,” 
“Fables for the Holy Alliance,” and “Rhymes on 
the Road.” No. 4 of the same poet’s “ National 
Airs” also is published, and attests Mr. Glover's 
care in the editorship. 
Krneston’s Macazine ror Boys has reached 
No. 7, which contains the usual variety of enter- 
taining and instructive matter. 

Laptes’ Treasury, No. 31, rejoices in a varied 
table of contents and numerous illustrations. 

Cassett’s Famity Bisie, Part IV., Popular 
Natural History, Part VI., and Illustrated Family 
Paper, Part XX&, maintain their respective repu- 
tations. 

Ga.tery or Nature, Part IL, both in its pic- 
torial and descriptive departments, is highly credi- 
table to the Rev. T. Milner, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Stupies FRoM TRE Great Masters, by William 
Dickes, Part VIL.—These are engraved and printed 
in colours, accompanied with prose illustrations. 
“ The Misers,” by Quintin Matsys, and “ The Three 
Maries of Caracci” furnish the subjects for the 
month, Both pictures are admirably executed. They 
have been copied from the famous originals in 
possession of Her Majesty, and of the Earl of 
Carlisle. The literary notices appended are ap- 
propriate and intelligent. 

Parents’ Castnet OF AMUSEMENT AND INsTRUC- 
tTIoNn, No. 10, presents ten articles of merit, blending 
instruction with fiction and lively essays, of which 
the scientific are not the least interesting. 








Handbook of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, By Mrs. William Fison. Long- 
mans, 

This book is dedicated to Sir Roderick Impey 

Murchison, and contains an account of the rise and 

of the British Association. It treats also, 

lly and well, of the present state of scientific 
education in England, of the changes in universities, 
and the beneficial influence of Prince Albert. There 
can be no doubt, with the thinking minds of this 





© | Moreover, the middle schools, freq 
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quences of ignoran béth to 

individuala, have been. little. nesta 
and on reflection only appear still more 
their results. The connexion between the 
ment of the industrial arts and pure science 
intimate. English education, however, has bes 
deficient in at general elements. : 
somewhat mended since the establishment of g._ 
British Association ; but much remains rf, wid 
accomplished. Hitherto both the Continent of 
Europe and the United States have been fay a3 
advance of England. 


_ 


“If (says our nme we trace the effect : 
evils upon the lower classes, we shall find then 
operating to @ most injurious extent. o low ay 
estimate was put on the value of an educated pom. 


lation, that the culminating point of most 
of agriculture was to improve different 
cattle, rather than to give attention to the 
and the danger of educating the lower orders 
openly deprecated by their superiors in 
position, on the ground that obedience ; 
legitimate offspring of ignorance. 

“ The British Government neglected the 
of the people, and ignorant alike of the laws 
and man, the tiller of the soil, and the 
denizen of the crowded city passed 
unaware that he was deprived of his most 
heritage, viz., the knowledge of his moral 
man, and his claim to the development of his 
tellectual and moral faculties. Slowly, and as 
but imperfectly, has a change been effected. Go 
vernment has become aware of the mutual , 
between an intelligent population and 
perity, and a eg of enlightened 
gradually spreading its beneficent influence. Bat 
it is a singular fact, that imperfectly developed asis 
the education of the poor, it has already made such 
progress, that it is, in. many respects, in advance 
that provided for the middle classes. *We shoul — 
certainly,’ it has been well said, “have in a very 
few years, a complete overturn of social order—nor 
servant is master and master is man’—if, when the 
son of any poor labourer in a common parish : 
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of any well-regulated village school now possea, 
the squire’s son were to be allowed, unmolested, 
enter on the quiet possession of his acres, and stand — 
for the representation of his county in food lat 4 
with that scanty modicum of mi : 
grammar, and Horace committed most fectly 
to memory without being construed, which, wetea, — 
is sometimes still dignified with the name of 
cation. We are confident that there are sets 
of freshmen at present in our universities, who 
less of arithmetic, history, geography, and, 
all, ! . Bible, ao the —_ — the 
school, frequented by their fathers’ gamekeepers 
uented by the 


children of small tradesmen and farmers, ate notori- 
ously much less efficient than our lower sch 
It would not be sound policy, while we greatly im 
prove the education of the children of — 
allow that of the higher classes to tr 
tionary. bie sl pron : 
“The consequence of this mary i 
English _— is to be traced through every 
rank and station of English cooley, and accounts — 
for the past indifference of the State, rai 





though it may be, for ‘the full development 
agriculture, its mining interests, its 
and its commerce, upon the widest 
the fullest cultivation of science. 4 
“ We find that the executive and legislative ballet” 
of our land had, thirty years ago, such eer yt 
and indistinct ideas of the ends proposed, ‘id 
benefits to be conferred by science; that = ; 
pot scruple openly to express their dislike po 
tempt of its cultivators as dreamers and mere 
theorists. ‘The head ofa great rage J 
once said that he hated scientific ! on! 
one of his officers could have told him b> 
money had been wasted and lives lost in j 
partment, from sheer ignorance of science, that 
one could think of without shame and 
The question which I know to have been j 
another in high places, though milder in ex 
was not less scornful—‘ Of what use is 8 
It is not long since another general officer § 
as his opinion, that ‘theoretical knowledge . 
necessary in the army. An officer bg 
officer without any education at all, 
advantages of education would undoubtedly 

















great moment to any one.’ > 
“In the life of Sir H. Davy, written be 
the author remarks that a Government 


bestowed a splendid pension (£1,200) for theo 
struction of nanees life, refused to listen to any ' 
positions for the reward of one who Levees 
machine for its preservation. This 
objects of importance can never be red 
the aristocracy shall be possessed of @ 











generation, that science is of essential importance 
as an element in national progress. The conse- 


*Dr. Robinson. 
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share of scientific knowledge, and instructed to ap- 
jue.’ 
~ra Asaoer that one of our legislators not 
bs since, when speaking of his own ignorance 
veers 00 science, lamented that he had been 
in a tific era, referring, we presume, 
ve absence of scientific instruction in our schools 
wd universities till up to a very recent period.” 
word of this is true, only too true. The 
perceptions of public men, however, have at length 
awakened to the high significance of scientific 
knowledge to the country in a material point of 
“? od have united, though not 
without t opposition, for the purpose of con- 
the blessing and power of their knowledge on 
<r, and wemay readily accept the work before 
ing progress, and cherish the expectation 
a eh advance ignorance will disappear 
the future be more under the control and 
of the highest wisdom, enlightened in 
earthly affairs by knowledge universally extended 
and partaken beth by governors and peoples. 
Philosophy and Science must go hand in hand, if 
race is to be regarded. 


4 





t Generator, the great Economiser of Fuel, 

bar 3 Any Space, with Exemption from Explosion ; 
or, New versus Old Steam. London: King and Co. 
‘Tas which contains numerous plates of 
steam &c., to illustrate the working of Mr. 
Scott's new steam generator, should receive the best 
attention of all engineers. With this generator it is 
proposed to uce very high pressure steam, with- 
out any at all. It appears to be a reversing 
of the construction of the locomotive boiler, which 
pik of a great number of tubes running parallel 
with the boiler, the water sxrrounding the tubes, and 
the flame and heated air passing through the tubes 
—the whole enclosed in a heavy sheet-iron casiig, 
weighing several tons: whereas the patent gene- 
ped consists of a cone of tubes (to be multiplied to 
any extent required). This cone of tubes is fitted in 
furnace, the flame and heated air passing all 


inside. The 


gauze. After leaving this mixing box the steam 
through the cone of tubes, and becomes super- 
ated steam. The advantages accruing from this 
form of generator, and mode of generating elastic 
fluids, may be enumerated thus :—A saving of life 
and , @ saving of fuel, a saving of space (for 
boilers are required), and a saving of 
labour. Could this new form of generator be applied 
to locomotive and road engines we should soon have 
better dividends and lower fares on our railways, for 
the saving of fuel would be full 50 per cent. 





& 
Guide Books—to the Coast of Kent—to the Coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall—to the Coasts of Hants and 
to the Coast of Susser. Edward 


‘Tawse Guide-books are all prepared by Mackenzie 
Walcott, M.A., of Exeter College, and form a series 
of manifest utility, extending from the Reculvers to 
the Tand’s End. Here, then, we have an illustra- 
tion to the south coast of England, in pocket- 
1 intended to point out the objects of real 
interest, and, to adopt the author’s words, “ recalling 
those events and men which have given life, and the 
mades of t t which have imparted a romance 
dann author has also indulged in the 
Wish to persuade his readers that their 

own country has attractions superior to those of the 
‘io Coloured local maps are attached to 
Pleasant little green-covered books, which are 

the with care, and calculated to serve as 
to the traveller’s inquiry and investi- 





Sermons on various Subjects, Evangelical, 
DD. and Practical. By Joseph Lathrop, 
J fad gr First Church in West Spring- 

‘S—Londow: Thomas Jepp. 1859. 


Fame eighty sermons will be found of great ser- 
ae hg country clergy. They are reprinted 
Seven-volume edition of Dr. Lathrop’s 
Pom published in America some years ago, and 
have to Mr. Jepps) very scarce. We 
be them, but of so much bulk there must 
fmething “smart,” as the Yankees say. 


g 
£ 





James Parker, and is of fair aver- 


Object of these tales, the publishers 


Je nthe of the series of tales published by 
ge merit. 
State, is “to give a fai 


Church in past ages.” 








ithful representation of the | 
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COMMERCIAL. 


THE WOOL TRADE. 


j JE pointed out last week the amount and value 
of our imports of foreign corn, and .the 

cruel absurdity of the legislation which for a lon 

period prohibited or impeded such a gainful an 





necessary trafic. We now proceed to give a similar 
short account of our trade in wool. This is one of 


the three articles of the import of which a some- 
what minute account is given in the annual Sta- 
tistical Abstract; cotton and corn being the 
others, on account, we presume, of their superior 
importance. As we stated last week, cotton, in 
point of value, is the greatest of our imports. The 
value of the quantity imported in 1858 was 
£30,106,968; that of corn and flour was 
£20,152,641; and that of wool, £8,972,218. In 
value, wool is also surpassed by the sugar im- 
ported, which, in 1858, including molasses and 
sugar candy, amounted to £13,467,867. We 
select wool for our remarks because it has been 
more subject to legislation than cotton, and is a 
better illustration of the foolishness of meddling 
with trade. Latterly we have all become con- 
vinced that Dr. Franklin deserved more honour 
than he received for the remark that the legislator 
was one of the greatest fools on ‘earth when he 
began fo meddle with trade; the only doubt re- 
maining now is whether he be not equally foolish 
when he meddles with other matters. 

Down to 1802 the importation of wool was 
— free, but the exportation—from a notion 
that English wool should be kept for our own 
manufacturers—was entirely an 
hibited till 1824. The exigencies of the revolu- 
tionary war, when it grew into a custom to ex- 
amine every article in use only to ascertain if it 
could bear a tax, led to the imposition of a duty 
on wool. At first the tax was 5s. 3d. per cwt. ; 
in 1813 it was raised to 6s. 8d. per ewt.; and in 
1819 to 56s. The tax yielded handsomely when 
first imposed, and our manufacturers then having 
a monopoly of the colonial market, and of almost 
every other market, did not much complain of it 
or oppose it. After the peace, however, when the 
monopoly had ceased, and they had to com- 
pete in the foreign market both for the raw 
material and to sell their cloth, the additional 
duty was a grievous injury to them, and 
they became clamorous for repeal. - They 
interested in their favour only a few in- 
telligent public writers, but everybody ‘and 
every thing were then so taxed that they derived 
no great help from the nation at large; each class 
being naturally anxious to procure the removal of 
its own special burdens. They were told, too, by 
the prime minister that he had no objection 
to give up the tax, “provided they would 
agree to the free exportation of wool ;” but they 
would not till they were pinched ye severely 
by foreign competition. In 1824, a bill _—_ 
removing this manufacturers’ tax from in gg 
and reducing the import duty to 3d. per 1 
This change was as vehemently gpposed by the 
protectionists of that day as the repeal of the 
corn laws was opposed in 1846, and it was made 
jin spite of their atriotic exertions. Terrible 
were the denunciations of ruin to our manufac- 
turers by allowing foreigners to have any of our 
long wool, and to our flock-masters by permitting 
foreign wool to come in atalowduty. ‘The latter, 
led on in the south by the Duke of Richmond, 
threatened a revolt or a departure, which, as they 
could not carry the South Downs with them, was 
not allowed to frustrate, though it sufficed to 
retard liberal legislation. In July, 1825, the im- 
port duty was reduced to jd. or 1d. per pound, as 
the wool was worth less or more than 1s. per pound. 
Finally, when Sir Robert Peel amended the tariff 
the import duty on wool was entirely abolished ; 
since then wool has been free of duty, though it 
still has, in deference to old usage, to be recorded 
and examined at the Custom House. Now we 
wish to call attention to the present extent of the 
trade, which manufacturers, landowners, and 
statesmen agreed to impede or prohibit. before 
1824. 

First, as to the wool grown at home, there are 
no records kept of this or of the number of sheep, 
but we have very good reason to believe, from the 
continuous and increasingly abundant supply of 
{mutton for an increasing population, amongst 





strictly pro- |. 





1041 
whom the consumption of meat is extending, that 
the number of sheep in the empire has continually 
increased. About 1830 they were estimated at 
32,000,900. Since then the number is su to 


have doubled, and if the wool eng at og 
estimated at 4 lbs. per fleece was 128,000,000 Ibs., 
we may well conclude from the extension of 
the woollen manufactures, and from the improve- 
ment in the cultivation of wool since, that the 
produce now is not less than 260,000,000 Ibs. per 
annum. It is, however, quite certain that since 
the duty was reduced, and afterwards abolished, 
that the increase of woollen manufactures, includ- 
ing worsted and mixed fabrics, has been much in- 
creased, and the growth of wool has been also 
greatly increased. The value of the woollens and 
worsteds exported was— 
In 1829 

Or in thirt ae the exports have increased 
three-fold. Yr ough imported wool is largely used 
in our manufactures the chief part of the wool em- 
ployed continues to be of native growth. Prior 
to 1824 not one pound of home-grown wool could 
be exported ex smuggled; but in 1857, the 
latest year of which we have the detailed state- 
ment of our trade, the export of English wool was 
15,144,322 lbs., of the value of £1,009,499. Sup- 
posing = et to be now 260,000,000 Ibs., we 
export nearly the sixteenth part, and the agricul- 
tural interest is benefitted by the competition of 
foreigners with our own manufacturers to obtain 
some of their wool. 

Now we come to the quantity of foreign and 
colonial wool imported into this country. 

Ibs. 


Total Wool Imported :— 
In 1820 with a 6d. duty........ 


9,789,000 
In 1830 32,315,000 
In 1920} duty dd. and 14. ...... yen 
Im 1850 free .......csssceeeees 6,768,647 
Im 1858 free .......ceeeeseeeee 126,738,723 


So that we now import almost half as much as 
we grow. To show that the last year is not 
exceptional, we will mention that the a 
quantity imported in the three years, 1856—1 
is 124,233,338 lbs. Thus, since this trade was set 
free, the import of wool has increased nearly 
fourteen-fold, and the whole of that import gives 
in proportion employment and remuneration ta 
several classes of our people. It must not be in- 
— ven our manufactures me Doles increased oe 
exac same proportion, for a very 
able quantity of this wool is re-exported; but a 
good deal of the im to re-export is due to the 
a y free of ake 7 im- 
ports the quantity ex ing as speci- 
men the av the last three was 
29,847,194 lbs., which left for our use 94,386,144 Ibs. 

To give a complete history of this great branch 
of the national business is by no means our inten- 
tion: we = en Le out its eae 
it escaped the con uties and itions, 
and for this purpose these facts co suffice. 
Combining imports with exports—both of the raw 
material and the manufacture—it seems not too 
much to say that since the trade was set tolerably 
free in 1824 it has increased fully fourfold. In the 
interval population may have increased 60 
cent.—certainly it has not doubled. We may 
consider, therefore, all the difference between the 
actual increase of the population and the actual in- 
crease of the manufacture and trade of wool as the 
consequence of the abolition of the restrictions and 
of the duties on this of the rational industry. 
The inherent principle of population which has 
been thought so powerful as to override all other 
circumstances, and be, by the increase of people a 
perpetual source of social degradation, is certainly 
powerful enongh—though this extreme representa- 
tion is now known to be untrue—to have at least 
increased the manufacture as fast as the popula- 
tion. It has, ee _— much faster, and 
we may conclude Ww progress prior to 
p wean of the inns was duo ts he old a 
tions. The legislation as to wool, like the legis- 
lation as to corn, greatly impeded the national 
growth and the national prosperity. Unhap- 
pily, the legislature is ever ready to repeat such 
errors and the people ever ready to encourage it 
in doing this kind of mischief; and, therefore, we 
shall, whenever we have an opportunity, call at- 
tention to examples, like these of wool and corn, 
of its wrong doing. 

We must, however, remark that of late the 
supply of wool im from the different coun- 
tries of Europe has fallen off, and the supply from 














making to increase 

of the t American Union have accordingly 
begun to talk of, and, to into effect, 
a revival of the slave in r to pro- 
duce more cotton. In e manner, at the 


eat peg pa gual rae ig 
ture, it m . e 
multitude of Europe is very i ly clothed, 
and must have more pom, a or this end free- 
dom is necessary, and must be had; and thus the 
gold discoveries will operate to improve, first the 
gag and then the moral condition of man- 
nd. 
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Friday Evening. 

Tae money market isin a good condition, There 
are a good many bills, and there is a good deal of 
money. The terms are unaltered. The exchanges 
are all very firm. Gold is fast arriving, and the 
harvest is good ; no gold will be required to pur- 
chase additional supplies of corn; very soon the 
gold that has left London to supply the agricultural 
districts for harvest work return; and there 
are at present, consequently, more signs of continued 
ease in the mouey market than otherwise. Political 
uncertainties check speculative rise. The 
Bank has announced that it will e advances 
during the shutting of the stocks for dividends on 
Government securities on approved bills at 2} per 
cent. till the payment of the dividends. Then money 
will from this cause be plentiful ; and there seems 
no ground whatever for the expectation which has 
been entertained that the Bank will speedily raise 
its minimum rate of discount. A rise may take 
place, but at present it is not The intelli- 
gence from Paris of a further increase of the bullion 
in the Bank of France to the amount of £750,000 
since the last monthly return, strengthens this view. 
Unless some extraordinary circumstances occur the 
money market will continue easy. 

The Stock Exchange has been dull in the week, 
and the funds have generally tended downwards. 
To-day there has been more activity and more 
business done, but it was not altogether of a plea- 
sant character. An ambiguous article in the 
Moniteur, which most people interpreted to mean 
that there will be a fresh war in Italy, in which the 
French will take no part; and the telegram from 
Paris, bringing a decline in the French Bourse, had 
a depressing effect on our market. Consols opened 
at 95% to 4 for the account, and 95} to 3 for money; 
and then the market became very flat. Sellers were 
numerous, and railways were even more affected 
than Consols. But before the market closed there 
was a general rally, and things all round were some- 
thing better than at the opening. Consols for 
money were at 93}, and the market closed firm. 
There seems to have been no sufficient reason for 
= we. or it would not so soon have been dis- 

ted. 

e scrip of the Indian Loan is now up to 1003, 
having risen 2 per cent. since the loan was 
taken. The public obvious] 
mentary loan q 
well have had the 


THE LEADER. 
Notes issued... Lipephbetebrenaenl Debt £11,015,100 


Other * 
Gold Coin & Bullion 15,970,180 
Silver Bulli _— 


On .. 
£30,445,180 £30,445,180 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


eee eweeneee 


666,242 


Seven Day and 


seeeee 





£40,030,870 £40,030,870 


M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
Dated September 8, 1859. 
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PRICES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL STOCKS AND SHARES 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE MARKET, 











Last This 
Week | Week 
c sls Mone 95 
3 per cent. Consols—Momey ........+.+++. 5 
” Ditto Reduced ecvccecooece oof 9 
Ditto NEW  occccescoeseece 6 4 
Bank Stock .....cccscccsescceccccccsccces 225 - 
Tinian ...cccsseececcccecsecccceces ee ee 
Exchequer Bills .......+0+-e+eeess *e 24 
Government 6 per cent. .. oor} 1125 113 
New Brunswick Government 6 per cent...) 111 11 
New South Wales Government 5percent.| 954 


South Australia Government 6 per cent.. 
Victoria Government 6 per cent,.......... 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent... ova 





uds, 5 per cent... 
French Rentes, 3 per cent 
Mexican Bonds, 3 per cent......+-.-++.0.- 
Peruvian Bonds, 4$ per cent .............. 
ish Bonds, 3 per cent. .....s0ceeeesees 
kish Scrip, 6 per cent.......seeescereee 
RAILWAYS. 
Bristol and Exeter 
Eastern Counties . 
East Lancashire 
Great Northern 
» Western 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
London and Blackwall.......... da 
London, Brighton, and South Coast....... 
London and North-Western 
London and South-Western 
PROD bv ccbes ovctvevoces 
See: TRIER «000. cowesereec: cow opwewre 
North Staffordshire 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton.. 
South-Hastern.....ccccccvcsccvscescccsees 
PY NERD sc ccnecscccneshs csemectocecces 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India... ... 
Caleutta and South Eastern 
Eastern Bengal 
ED 0.65000 svsiccccdcpevecvecccoscty 
Great Indian Peninsula 
DINE ctnsco00ccdsasnepes 
TOE 
Buffalo and Lake Huron... roe 
Grand Trunk of Canada..........00ss0e0 
Great Western of Canada..............+.- 










Pere ee ere errr 






ee ag 7 and Rotterdam.........c.sseeees 
Ee 
Eastern of France 
Great Luxemburg 
Lombardo- Venetian 
Wostharn Of Framer .....ccccccccscscccecs 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Paris and Orleans 








SOOO e een eww eee eeeneee 


PEE WEMMOD, .c.cccncmmcdcocnsccacn 
Western and North-Western of France .. 











* ex. diy. 





GENERAL TRADE REPORT. 


Friday Evening. 
Trave continues on the whole very steady. It is 
rather improving than otherwise. There is no 
revival of speculation, but the consumption of all 
kinds of commodities continues to be large and on 
the increase. The corn markets are very quiet—a 
sign of. the harvest being estimated as fully sufficient 
to supply all our wants. The barley crop, however, 
is not turning out well, and as this is limited, real 
good malting barley not being produced in any great 
quantity out of England, barley is relatively dear. 
Weight for weight it is fully 20 per cent. lower than 
wheat. For good barley there is inquiry. The 
market at Mark-lane was otherwise steady to-day, 
with no decline of price. In Mincing-lane, too, the 
markets were all quiet and steady, leaving the re- 
porter little more to say than prices are as they 
were. From all the provincial markets the reports 
continue favorable ; a good business is doing at 





steady and certainly not declining prices. 


g | the corresponding period of last year to’ ¢9 


Great WesTerRN Rarcway or Cayapa ig 
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RAILWAY INTE 2 


Tue traffic returns of the railways in 
Kingdom for the week ending the aight pan, 
amounted to £542,410, and for the copresns 
week of 1858 to £503,770, s' o ieee 
£38,640. The gross receipts of the pats: 
having their termini in the me mmonel 
for the week ending as above, to £233,697 


showing an increase of £16,640. The 7 
the other lines in the United Kingdom sa 
£308,783, and for the correspon period of 
to £286,783, showing an increase of £29,009 
receipts of these lines ; to which must be ‘ 
increase on the metropolitan lines, making the: 
increase, as compared with the cc Keane - 
of last year, £38,640. ope | 
With reference to the proposed lease of the Ta. 
caster and Carlisle Railway to the London gi 
North Western Railway Company, the arg 
the former company states that the powers o 
tained in the company’s Acts are amply suf 
without any further application to Parl ot 
Two more projects are on foot for ' 


the Cape of Good Hope, One is the Wynn 
Railway, with a proposed capital of £1000m. 
guarantee on which from the colonial parliamen 


hoped for. The second is the Simon’s Bay Docky 
Patent Slip Company, the capital of which jg figs 
at £60,000. In each case the deposit is limited ig: 
per share. * 

The half-yearly meeting of shareholders 


for the 5th of October, in London. The 
the Victoria-bridge are being rapidl foes 
ward, and the structure will soon be completed, 
The American journals also report that the Pauw 
Rartroap Company have confirmed the actiog 
their committee in purchasing the Collins ling 
steamers, and the vessels will commence runginy 
in the Californian trade next month. ae 
The seventh ordinary general meeting of te 
shareholders in the Scrinpe Ramway, Ivpus Stax 
Frioritia, AND Punsaus Rattway, will be 4 
the offices of the company, Gresham 3 
Broad-street, London, on Tuesday next, at mm 
o’clock. The election of an auditor will yr 
in consequence of the resignation of Mr, 
Mackenzie. The transfer books of the company il 
be closed to the 13th September. } 


ence 





i 





MP 


Lord Palmerston has appointed Tuesday, 
irist., to cut the first sod of the Andover and Ret 
bridge Railway at Romsey. The line wate 
commence at and pass through Broadlands, ne 
ship’s park in Hampshire, is to be made by the cm 
version of the Andover canal into a 4 
will be on the broad gauge, and the contract fori” 
construction is taken by Mr. Hattersley, at £6,008 
mile, rendering it one of the cheapest line a 
England. 

New Russian Lrve.—A_ railway intended ® 
unite Kiev to Odessa, is in contemplation, Thecam 
pany which has already received the preliminay 
authorisation from the Government, is engagelit- 
making the surveys, m1 order to aseertain the bat 
direction to be followed. 

Tue Rau. ww Srarx.—M. Tejeda, Vice-presiiett 
of the Board of Directors of the Seville to Calit 
Railway Company, and a number of the supent 
officials of the company, lately made @ tp 
along the whole line. A great number of : 





had assembled at all the stations, and al 
engine with hearty cheers. 
Rauways 1x Avstria.—The Government © 


urging the Southern of Austria Railway een 
to use the greatest activity in the constructioa : 
the line from Nabresina to Catarsa. This break 
which separates the Trieste line from that of = 
interrupted the direct transport of — } 
Vienna to Verona, and materially 
arrival of reinforcements on the field of battle. 
is said that the fourteen regiments of get : 
which cost no less than 11,000,000 of florins & 
will be reduced to 6,000,000, be 
ganisation will be modified, ang they will “* 
forth placed under the civil a ministration. if 
Frenca Rartwars.—The station of t 
cennes Railway has been terminated within 
few days, and forms on the Place de la 
most imposing mass of buildings. The 
tivity prevails in the works of the 
order to allow the opening ceremony, 
take place under the auspices of the 
occur before the end of the autumn. 
the line is thirty-five millions, and is 
devoted to the transporting of m 
artillery from Vincennes to Ss . 
conveyance of 5 / 
may interest the British . Alpine traveller 
that the Eastern Railway Company ( 
made arrangements by which excursion ‘ 
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jean FaBnINE Swiss railways. The price seems 
low. “For 121f. and 91f., acéording to 
from Paris to Bile, either by Stras- 
ulhause; from Bale to Berne, Thun, 

, Lucerne, &c., and back to 


or 
Paris y\ month now enables a tourist to see as 
muuch a8-could formerly beseen in thrice the time. 


of the Conservative Lanp 
Tus officers and clerks 
celebrated the 


Socierr eighth anniversary, last 
Wednesday, by a dinner at Simpson’s in the Strand ; 
Charles Lewis 

in the chair. 


is Gruneisen, Esq., the secretary, being 
The secretary stated that from the 
of the society on the 7th September, 1852, 
ber, 1859, 1 whe eaves. a - 
had been issued—the cash receipts 
ge 12s. 9d.; the withdrawals only 
£91,199 10s. 1id.; the sale of land amounted to 
9s, 6d.; the rights of choice were 7,853, of 
5,449 had been exhausted, leaving 2,404 on the 
register ;—the last seniority share was 10,042; the 
last share No. 15,042, and 36 estates had been 
13 counties. 
neral meeting of the Banque 
held at Geneva on the 22nd ult., 
resigned their seats as directors 
bank. The number of directors was reduced 


fromtwenty to fifteen. A dividend was declared at the 
rate of# percent. per annum, and it was resolved, on 




















al the motion of a German shareholder, that the shares 
; should be entitled in future to a fixed dividend of 4 
com percent. The English agency is to be reconstituted, 
d foe. and in the interval is under the direction of M. 
eted, the former manager of that agency. 
An A general meeting of shareholders in the Suez 
tion of Caxat Compaxy is convened for the 15th November, 
ine of at Paris. E 
mning An extraordinary general meeting of the share- 
holdersin the Caanrerep Banx of Inpra, AusTRALIA 
f the and Cura, is called for the 22nd inst., to declare an 
“ad interim dividend on account of the half-year 
Steak 
held at ending on the 30th of June last.” 
, Olt The report adopted at the meeting of the Rarrway 
i Passengers’ AssuRANCE Company was satisfactory 
put and the dividend declared was at the rate of 4 per 
cander cent. per annum, reserving the balance for the usual 
ny wil charges and risks on current policies. The increase 
of business is very encouraging, the amount received 
i and due for premiums of insurance in the six months 
ending the 30th of June being 15,177/., viz., 2,6751. | 
ne 20th for railway and 12,5027. for general accidents in- 
1 Rel surance. income for the corresponding period 
$2. = was 10,7711. thus establishing for the past 
5 -year an increase of 41 per cent. The available 
16 COR balance to be dealt with was 9,557. The satis- 
y. i factory of the company is attributed to the 
‘for its absence of litigation, and to the promptitude with 
6,000.3 oe 9 are adjusted. Careful as the 
nes directors, it is said, are to protect the institution 
against unfounded claims, they view it as a most 
ded 0 unwise policy to raise unnecessary difficulties, on 
1¢ Colle n technical grounds, and the rapid augmenta- 
= po a number of annual policies affords proof 
course pursued has secured confidence. 
ne best 
FROM aie aad GAZETTE. 
reside Tuesday, September 6. 
» Cal BANKRUPTS. 
japeriit Horatio Nelson Horney, 18, Little Tower-street, City, 
al trp and Nine Elms, Vauxhall, Surrey, common carrier and 
ed the James conn Grey, Shrewsbury villas, Talbot-road, 
er. 
vent Edward Matthews, 30, Bishop-street, Coventry, War- 
— H a, a Staffordshire, draper. 
, Gwillim, St. Michael’s, Cwmdu, Brecon, and 
_ jbaearenny A Monmouthshire, , miller, , factor, and 
ae wan Bae Gauwin, Liverpool, ship broker. 
‘te E Re 0, Sodio, Manchester, cotton 

2 Spiamer cotton martufacturer. 

— Friday, September 9. 

| BANKRUPTS. 

eo Wane Ganiner Spencer, Norman-road, Bow, builder. 
J Laven and William Speck, Long-acre, hotel 
ew Vi Deam, Liverpool, pl 

: plumber. 
the Phiten Borrll, Old Malton, Yorkshire, miller. 

4 Millington Wigley, Birmingham, builder. 
ane i Thomas Highway and Charles Highway, Walsall, 
‘ 4 

oo Joeph Taylor, Sunbury, Middlesex, builder. 
ver, Pee agED, Hereford, draper. 
cost i » Chi ham, auctioneer. 
ly Jon Dyson, Leeds, dealer in flour. 
ait Ahenender Macclesfield, apothecary. 
— Mom, ne and Samuel Lander, Bolton-le- 
John ‘ 
~ Se need, newspaper proprietor. 
Pied erpool, ironmonger. 
rw) John Wile jeg —_ bostmaker. 
orton, uilder. 





FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


A Berlin letter states that the Prince- t 
will remain at Ostend till about the 15th, after 
which he will go to Coblentz and Baden-Baden, 
stopping at this latter place until the 2nd of 
October. On the 3rd of October he will be present 
at the inauguration of the new bridge over the 
Rhine at Cologne. 

The Archbishop of Paris is said to be so highly 
incensed at the publicity given to the 
going forward in a certain convent, by the revela- 
tions made on the late trial of de Sebille, 
wherein the Countess de Rougé pla so con- 
spicuous a part, that his grace has ed his in- 
tention of laying the convent under interdiction 
until measures be taken for the better observance 
of the rules of the Order of St. Augustine, to which 
the ladies belong. 

The Right Hon. E. Cardwell has arrived in 
Dublin and entered upon his duties as Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. 





tion of hisson. Madame Mario had very legitimate 
reasons for returning to the country to which by 
her marriage she now belongs, quite apart from 
Mazzinian or any other “ movements.” 

The Prince of the Myrdites, a Christian tribe of 
Albania, has arrived in Paris from Constantinople. 

Nothing is talked of but the armour of Mdlle. 
Vestivali in the part of Romeo. Itisof aluminium, 
cost 16,000f., and only weighs four pounds. That 
worn by Madame Pasta, in the same part, was of 
fine steel, weighed thirty-seven pounds, was made 
at the royal works in Prussia, and cost nearly two 
thousand pounds English money. 

King Leopold's son, the Comte de Flandres, 
has asked in marriage the daughter of the King of 
Sweden and Norway, Mademoiselle Charlotte Eu- 
genie, born 24th of April, 1830, consequently older 
than the bridegroom. As Leopold’s own marriage 
with a daughter of Louis Philippe was a mixed one— 
each retaining their respective creeds—this new 
Lutheran connexion is according to nt. 

Count Ancini, one of the the Modenese deputa- 
tion charged with a mission to the Emperor of the 

French, having fallen ill at Turin, was unable to 
| continue his journey. 

The Courrier de Bayonne publishes a letter 
| from Lord Howden, addressed to the editor of that 
journal, offering a portrait of Napoleon for a pro- 
posed museum at Bayonne. 

The Monitore of Tuscany announces that 
among the testimonials of esteem offered the 
| Chevalier Boncompagni in the name of that country 
was a beautiful mosaic in precious stones. 


— 

















PAINS IN THE BACK, GRAVEL, 


MBAGO, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, 
ATULENCY, NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, STRIC- 
tE, &c.-—Dr. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND RENAL 
"ILLS are a most safe and efficacious remedy for the above 
dangerous complaints, discharges, retention of urine, 
and disease of the kidneys, bladder, and urinary 07 
nerally, which frequently end in stone, and a 


LI 
FI 
Tl 
PI 


igering 





death. For depression of spirits, blushing, ineapacity for 
society, study or business, giddi , ar i , sleep 
without refreshment, nervousness, and insanity itself, when 


arising from or combined with urinary diseases, they are 
unequalled. They agree with the most delicate stomach, 
improve the health, and in three day will effect. a cure in all 
those cases where capivi. cubebs, and medicines of that class 
have utterly failed. 18.1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 33s. 
per Box, through all Medicine Vendors, or sent on receipt 
of the amount in stamps, by the Proprietor, 10, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street, London. 


DR. H. JAMES, THE RETIRED PHY- 
SICLAN, discovered whilst in the East Indies a Certain 
Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and General Debility. The remedy was disovered by him , 





when his only child, a daughter, was given up to die. His 
child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of 
benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send, Fe free, to 
those who wish it, the recipe, containing tull directions for 


making and successfully using this remedy, on their re- 
mitting him six stamps. Address to 0. P. Brown, 14, Ceeil- 
street, Strand. 


DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
» mos vel hen nnnnns for the speedy production 
The most marvellous preparatio: y oie heir in 





en 

ing off, and checking greyness, is ROSALIE COUP 
CRINUTRIAR. For the nursery it is recommended fo: 
promoting a fine healthy head of hair, and av bald- 
ness in after years. Sold by all Chemists and Pi 

»rice 2s., or sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by 
{iss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London. 
Mrs. Carter writes—“My head, which was is now 
covered with new hair.” Mrs. Wilhams—*I can show a 
“My hair is gaining strength and thickness.”  Sergt. 
Craven—* Through using it I have an excellent mous- 
tache.”” Mr. Yates—“The y: man has now a good 


It appears from a letter addressed to.a contem- | M%*. 


of Hair, Whiskers, Moustachios, &¢., restoring t 
baldness, strengthening it when weak, prev: Hing ite fall. Lo 


fine head of hair from using your Crinutriar."’ Mrs. Reeve, 
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for a month, and enabling the bearer aS 
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tran 5 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 








porary by the brother of Madame Mario (late Miss | men, and more satisfactory tint the taalady ts 
Jessie White), that in 1857, General Garibaldi au- | 7e! and permanently. 

thorised her to collect money in his name for the 

Italian ‘cause. He also intrusted to her the educa- near the 


, and 
mies oc cms be 


tiate of A London, con- 
sulted 7 oakp) at eve. male Se of Ni 
Debility, Im lary Blushing, itations of the Heart, 
Loss of Me » Incapacity, Ste: , and all Urinary De- 
rangements of sexes. 


Just published, with Engravings and Prescriptions, No. 4, 
an entire new and orighnal work, entitled 


“OURSELVES.” 
ration "The Origh Physiology and —e of our ye 


ure. 

MALE.—The modern treatment of § 
Blennorrhagia es Ss a 
and the Diseases of = rinary Organs, 


tions, Latin and E 
FEMALE.—The and Anatomy of Women— 
ealth and ee 


in’ Marriag xpectancies and 
n an 
The Cause and Removal of Sterility—The T’ and § 
gegen 
of Hea! ring —Galvy , &e., 
the reesei for Kuthorshi. 7 

Price 1s. each ; by post, 13 stamps, open ends; 18 sealed. 

Also, 

No. 1.—HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND LONGEVITY ; 
On Debility, Nervousness, Dyspepsia, and Indigestion. 
No. 2—LOVE AND MARRIAGE; 

Their Obligations, Happiness, and Disappoiaments. 
No. 3.—THE CASE BOOK. 


* 


100 Cases of § hea; Causes and 
Treatment.--To Petad of Maun, 36, Cornhill or tue Authore 
Advice to the Working Classes, Half-a-Guinea. 





VALUABLE MEDICAL BOOKS GRATIS. 


The Professors of the Royal Institute of Anatomy, 
Science, and Medicine, 369, Oxford-street, London, have 
resolved to issue Gratuitous Editions oftheir ‘ 
Dr. W. B. Marston's instructive Lectures, belicving 
ose importance to those to whom they are ad- 

ressed. 

No. 1.—NERVOUS DEBILITY (the result of a perni- 
cious secret habit), Loss of Memory, of Right, 
a J Stren, vas To I , ad 
specia oung Men, shewing the means 
to health and happinene 

No. 2.—MARRIAGE and its OBLIGATIONS, addressed 
to those who desire to become parents. 

No. 3.—THE GREAT SOCIAL EVIL. All the painful 
diseases which result from it, with Dr. Marston's U: 

System of Treatment, by which Mercury is altogether dis- 
pensed with. 

Applicant must state simply which Lecture is uired. 
Enclose two stamps to prepay pos' ; and address. “Trea- 
which is 


surer, ~ <7 tute of Anatomy, é&c., as above, 
Open Daily, at an Admission of ‘One Shilling, and contains 
the most Superb Collection of Anatomical Models and Na- 


tural Wonders in the whole worl 





Dr. Marston Lectures daily, and a Professor is always in 
attendance to — in ion, and give information upon 
any Medical or Physiological Subject. 

YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! 
AND WHAT FIT FOR! ~ The Original . 
MARIE COUPELLE, continues her vivid, and inte- 
resting delineations of character, from an examination of 


the handwriting, in a style poeemy Senoem, never before 
attempted in this country, and which cannot even be suc- 
ec ly imitated by those who to this useful and 
leasing science. All who desire to know themselves or the 
e character of any friend, should send a specimen of 
writing, stating sex and age, and the fee of 14 uncut 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-s Oxford-strect 
; and they will receive in a few days a full 
minute detail of the talents, tastes, affections, virtues, 
ings, &c., of the writer, with many traits hitherto unsus- 
ted, and calculated to be useful h life.—From F. 
.: “IT consider your skill s >a: * 
scription of her character is correct.”’—W. 8. : 


" 








of whiskers. I want two packets for other ae 


y 

“Your interes answer is quite true.””"—H. W.: “ 
sketch is mary Miss F.: “* says 
the character sent me is true.’’—Miss W. N.: “You 
have described character very accurately.’’— H.8.: 
‘I am afraid his character is as you it.”"—“ We see 
no more difficulty in jology than p , and we 
have little doubt in in charac- 
ter is read with equal precision.’’— Family Herald. 
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With Turf Scenes and Characters. By SYLVANUS. 
Small 8&vo., with Portrait of Lord George Bentinck. 2s. 6d. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


POPULAR EDITION OF “' 
*~- FRENOH “erontOn? 


ray Saiieteanes 3. Part 7 
son 


Vol. tes the 25t! ape 8 vin cloth 5s. 
ol IT. on h, “sexaiaie Engravings, 
Rrenarp Bertier, New Burlington-street. 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH; OR, IRISH LIFE 
PICTURES. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
2 vols. post 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. 
Ricwuarp Bentwey, New Burlington-strect 


THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES; OR, MERRY 
THOUGHTS AND MUSINGS ON SOME 
OF SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 
By WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. Small 8vo. 
RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING ON 
THE EARTH. 


B said pe. CUMMING, Author of “ A tic 
- etches,"’ &c. Crown 8vo., iy aah 


— vee Bent iey, New Burlington-street. 


COMPLETION OF 


“THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, sathor of “Aspen Coart.” 


This po popele: 1M gremedtie f illustrated by John Ten- 
— wi he. published Ame grand —= pga 


the 17th of 
tember next. ee ma ed in 12 
Pats, or in one Voluene. * yg > a 
RICHARD a ng i wa Burlington-street. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 


Edited by Lady THERESA LEWIS. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Rrcuarpd Bentwey, New Burlington-street 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
Vol. V 1 eat eed = rten cu biieots ~ ng A nee 
Riewarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 
Vol. I. Price Eighteenpence. 
Part IV. on September 30, price Sixpence. 
Ricnarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. 


PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. 
By Mrs. E. F. ELLET. In small 8vo. 
Ricwarp Benxtiey, New Burlington-strect. 
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THE LEADER. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. By 
ANDREW BISSET, M.A. Post 8vo. 
(NEARLY Reapy. 


THROUGH NORWAY ‘WITH A KNAPSACK 
—By W. WILLIAMS. Post 8vo. Six Coloured 
Views Mad 5 Map. 12s. cloth. [Now Reapy. 


Ir. 

TRONSON’S VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTS- 
CHATKA, SIBERIA, Mg pe bl and "the COAST 
OF CHINA, in H.M.S. “ Barracouta.’’ 8vo. Charts 
and Views. 18s. cloth. 


IV. 
TO CUBA AND BACK. ByR. H. Dasa, Jun., 
= of “ Two Years Before the Mast.’’ Post 8vo., 7s. 
clo 


Vv. 
New Novel. 
THE TWO HOMES. By WitriaM Maruews, 


author of “ The Heir of Vallis..’ 3 vols. [THis Day. 


VI. 
DOMESTIC STORIES. Selected from “ Avillion 
and other Tales." By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
New Edition, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. (Tus Day. 


AFTER DARK. By Wises Coutts. New edi- 


tion. Post 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 
VIII. 


In Preparation. 

A NEW MAGAZINE, Edited by Mr. W. M. 
THACKERAY, to be published Monthly, which will 
contain Contributions by Eminent Authors. PRICE, 
ONE SHILLING. 


-_—- 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo., 2,384 pages, 4/. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 
Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and 
Art, i ae ALL WORDS PURELY ENGLISH, and the 
Teehnical and Scientific Terms; together with 
Pres bet tymologies, and their Pronunciation, according to 
the best authorities. 
Epitrep By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATED BY anes. —_ emepegns ENGRAVINGS 





“Dr. Ogilvie has not ay, ‘produced the Best English 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of 
knowledge permitted, ‘has made some sonee towards 
perfection. ret need seareely add that the work has our 
cordial commendation.’’— British Quarterly Review. 

BLACKIE and Son, Warwick-square, City, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 


In 1 volume imperial 8vo., 20s., 


A SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, — SCIENTIFIC. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
ILLUS@RATED BY NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
ON WOOD 
This Work contains an extensive Collection of Words, 
Terms, and Phrases, in the various departments of Litera- 
pt Science and Art; together with numerous Obsolete, 








STANFORD'S SERIES OF POCKET 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 
Next week, price 7s., 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 
From the Reculvers to the Land’s End, and from Cape 
Cornwall,.to the Devon Foreland, including all the informa- 
tion desirable for Visitors or Tourists, as well as for Railway 
oe other short Excursions. By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, 


A. 
The Book will also be sold in Four Parts, viz.: 1. The 
Coast of Kent; 2, Sussex ; 3. Hants and Dorset ; 4. Devon 
and Cornwall. Price Two Shillings each. 
Stanford's Catalogue of Books and Maps for Tourists 
may be had on application, or per post for one stamp. 
London: Epwarp StTanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


On Septensiee date with Four Hundred Original Ilus- 
tions, price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt, 


THE "FAMILY CYCLOP ADIA, 


A vg oA TREASURY OF USEFUL INFORMATION on all 
subjects bea u the Common Interests and Daily 
Wants of Man ol, commpeiaing a Second and entirely 
New Series of 
L.—THINGS = pt KNOWN. 
if —THINGS BE KNOWN. 
ItL—THINGS WORTH URNOWIA NG. 


With Fall Instructions, Drawings: and Specifications for 
the Construction See. of Soetal an and Villas, 
the whole cies Dictionary a 1 and Domestie 
penne een Gey may ope bn a under 
— = of the of the “ cs Family Friewd 

: WARD and LOCK, 1 eet-street. 
New Gift <5 —On September 1, Illustrated with 100 En- 


vi crown 8vo., 428, extra cloth, richly gilt bac’ 
Sides ana edges. Price be. ve _ 


THE BOY’S 8 BIRTHDAY BOOK : an entirely 


otgne collection of Tales, Narratives of 
Adven by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, fam Howitt, Au- 
Miller, 
illiam 


london: Houston and Wricnt, 65, Paternoster-row. 











and Scottish Yords, found in Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare, and Scott, not included in previous English 
Dictionaries. 

“The ‘ Imperial Dictionary ’ with its ‘ Supplement ’ ought 
to be found in every library of books of reference.’’— Lite- 


azette. 
beacuie and Son, Warwick-square, City, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 





In 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 2,670 pages, 4/. 63., 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive, includin comprehensive 
accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Vil- 
lages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, V alleys, 
&c., in the World. 

EpiTep by W. G. BLACKIE, Pu.D., F.R.G.S. 
WITH ABOVE SEVEN HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, VIEWS, 
COSTUMES, MAPS, PLANS, ETC. 

“ All the articles that Wwe have examined—whether long 
or short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in 
minute details than we should have thought practicable in 
so comprehensive a work.'’—Atheneum. 

“ By far the best Gazetteer in our Janguage."’—Critic. 

BLACKIE and Son, ae. City, London ; 
and all Book 


HANWELL COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX, 


Is — retaining ‘ts high character.— United Service Ga- 





‘A Pr rospectus will be forwarded on application to the Rev. 
Dr. EMER TON, the Principal. 


THE CRITIC: 


WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, ART, 
SCIENCE, and the DRAMA, is now published every 
Saturday, price 4d., stamped 5d. The Crrric contains 
Reviews of all the current Literature of the Week, Home 
and Foreign, including French, German, Italian, Sclay onic, 
and Oriental. Archeological, Scientific, Artistic, Musical, 
and Dramatic Summaries. leports of the Learned Socie- 
ties. Leading Articles upon Literary and Artistic Topics, 
and all the Literary, Scientific, and Artistic News of the 





’ Sala, Week. The Critic may be obtained through the trade, or 
ordered ~ 4 


direct from the Office, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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HURST & BLACKETTS NEW wom 


Now Ready, at all the fey? 
LIFE 
A : By é y?— A L I FE 
« JOHN MALIFAx, , GENTLEMAN,” be. 





“One ofthe Beat of the author 
than ‘John Halifax.’ ’"— —n We like it 


REALITING oF PARIS 
By the Author “Flemish Interiors,” 
lige Illustrations. 


RAISED TO THE 
By Mrs. OCTAVIUS OWEN. 3 yols, 


FEMALE INFLUENCE 


By Lavy CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2yol,. 
ALMOST A HEROINE 

By the Author of “ Charles Auchester.” 3 yo. 

ADAM GRAME OF MOSS@RA) ‘ 


By the Author of “ Mrs. Margaret ” 
y und and rgaret Maitland. 5a. el 


3 vols,, 


Sree aed te 


eee ae he Suxth volume of 
BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY oe 
EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKs 
Hurst and BLackert, 13, Great Marlb atrest 


THE OLD DRAMATI 18 
In super royal 8vo., price 12s. lume, ¢ § 
Tilustrations, and’ Notes, and. Bi - 
—_= Gifford, Hartley Coleridge Mer | 
ce, &e. 
SHAKSPEARE. BEN Jo 
MASSINGER and FORD. — 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 2 yols, 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUG 
FARQUHAR. 
Price 9s. cloth. Price 10s, 
JOHN WEBSTER. MARLO 
*,* The above, formerly published by Mr. Moxon, an 


“issued, in every respect equal, if not superior, 
vious Editions, at asptceD 5 PRICES, by = 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and Ro 
Farringdon-street, { Rovruren, 


THE OLD POETS, 
Uniform in size and style with “ The Old D , 
Notes, Lite, aor by Todd, Tyrwhitt Waka nie 
Steel Mustrations.” Y 
SPENSER. | CHAUCER. 
And, price 9s, each, cloth, = 
DRYDEN. | POPE = 
These are the best one-volume editions t 
these a authors, and are now published at aREDU 
PRICE 








"Rovrieper, WARNE, and Rovriepar, — be 
Farringdon-street, London. oa : 
MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER 
AND TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers 
pointment to the Queen, are the only 
supply the consumer mdon. 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kin @poch ur tre 
contain by far the TK ELE 
PLATE and TABL "UTLERY fi in the Wi 
transmitted direct from their Manufactory, Q 


Works, Sheflield. 
Fiddle Double 
Pattern. Th 
£8.d. 
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12 Table Forks, best , amede 

12 Table Spoons 

12 Dessert Forks - 

12 Dessert Spoons do. 

12 Tea Spoons do. 

i G om - 
Gravy Spoon 

4 Salt Spoons (gilt ed 

1 Mustard Spoon 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs yx 

1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 

1 Butter Knife = 

1 Soup Ladle 

6 Egg Spoons (gilt) = 


ee 


os 
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cocaemmooococe 
eco oocooeNeNNT & 
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cone ® ¢ 


eccoocaacoaecececoo 
SOoSK SOOO ORNN HOY Hh 


2 Sauce 


e 2 @- i . . 
et Se SEL Ye SS: 
SERSAR ES SSR 
na 
aowts 
a 
Sacanssoem 
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Complete Service £10 13 10 15 166 17 


Any article ean be had separ-tely at the 
One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 
One Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz., one 20 inch, ones: 
two 14 inch—10/. 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4Glass, 2484 Fi 
Tea and Coffee Service, 91. 108. A Costly Book 
ings, with prices attached, sent per post on 
stamps. 


Two Dozen Full-Size Table £ 8. 
Knives, lv Handl 24 

1} Doz. Full-Size Cheese ditto. 4 4 

One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 

One Pair Extra-Sized =: ad 

One Pair Poultry Carvers... 

One Steel for Sharpening 


Complete Service........ 


Messrs. Msgein *s Table Knives still maintain 
valled superiority; all their blades, 
manufacture, are of the very Sires qs qualt with 


Handles, which do not come loose 
difference in price is occas cope A = 
qnaiiey ont and t ness of the the Ivory 

dear 67 and OS Gutlery Wor 
ge Londen, le ufactory, Queen's 
eld. 





Lonpon: Printed by Messrs. ee fe4 Os. 38 18 to 21, Old Boswell Court, in the Parish of St. Clement's Danes, Strand, W.C.. and published by Frederick Guest T 
”* Office, No, 18, Catherine-street. Strand, both in the County of Middlesex.—Sept. 10, 1859. 





